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Judge not according to appearance ; 
iefore the time. 


but judge righteous judgment 


Judge nothing 


Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, } ye shall be judg- 


ed: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 
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MASONIC, 


— 
A NEW INQUISITION. 

Under this head, we published, in 
our January number, an article from 
the Western Register, purporting that 
at a “meeting of the Presbyterian 
Synod of Pittsburgh, (Pennsylvania, ) 
some of the clergy introduced a resolu- 
tion to. exclude Free Masons from the 
rights of the church, except in case 
where they might confess their errors, 
and abjure their Masonic principles,” 
with some very appropriate remarks 
by the editor of the Commercial Ad- 


' vertiser, and a hint to the Synod by 


the editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 

At the time, we were disposed to 
doubt, with the editor of the Adver- 
tiser, the validity of the report, think- 
ing it almost incredible that a body of 
men, whose proceedings ought to be 
such as to command the respect and 
veneration of all classes of citizens, 
should so debase the cause of that reli- 
gion which it is their bounden duty to 


support, and inculcate, as to denounce | 


an institution whose principles are 


drawn from the Holy Scriptures, and 


are, in themselves, “ pure as the drift- 
ed snow.” 


But it is now ascertained } 








that a committee was really appointed 
by that body, to “ consider the inqui- 
ry respecting Free Masonry,” and the 
report of that committee is now before 
the public, to which, together with 
the subjoined remarks, and the pro- 
test of the three lodges of the city of 
Pittsburgh, the candid attention of 
our readers is requested. 


FROM THE PITTSBURGH MERCURY. 
MASONIC SOCIETIES. 

Mr. Snowden——An article denounc- 
ing the reverend Synod of Pittsburgh, 
as a “ New Inquisition,” and charg- 
ing them with excluding Free Masons 
from the rights and privileges of the 
church, has been published in many 
of the newspapers of the United States, 
and was last week copied into the 
Pittsburgh Gazette. The charge is 
not founded in tact. I send you a 
copy of the report and resolutions, 
for publication in your useful paper. 
It is an act of justice due to the synod, 
that they should be published. The 
subject was finally referredo the ge- 
neral assembly. Let the. friends of 
Christian principles and Christian mo- 
rals, reflect seriously on this docu- 
ment, and then say whether the synod 
was governed by an inquisitorial dis- 
position, or by a sincere desire to pro- 
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mote the true and everlasting inter- 
ests of their fellow men. 
A PRESBYTERIAN. 
January 13, 1821. 
* REPORT. 

The committee appointed by the 
‘synod to consider the inquiry respect- 
ing Free Masovry, report :— 

That having seriously deliberated 
on the same, they are of opinion that 
this subject imperiously demands the 
attention of this synod, and of the 
church at large. We are aware that 
in discharging our duty, and in the 
expression of our sentiments relative 
to Masonic societies, unpleasant sen- 
sations may be excited in the minds 
of many who are alive to every thing, 
affecting, in any way, the supposed 
sacreiness of their order. We are, 
also, aware, that the subject ought to 
be treated with due caution, so as not, 
unnecessarily, to provoke hostility, 
and, with suitable respect to some 
valuable members of society, who are 
partial to Masonry, and are still con- 
nected with its institutions, as well as 
those who, upon experience in the 
practical effects of Masonry, have dis- 
continued their attendance on their 
lodges. , 

Nevertheless, it appears to us to be 
the duty of the synod, firmly to bear 
their testimony, and freely to express 
their sentiments on this subject; and 
also to warn and admonish the pro- 
fessors of religion, with whom they 
are specially connected, against be- 
coming members of Free Mason lodg- 
es, or if members, against continuing 
to attend on their meetings. 

Your committee do not design to 
trace the origin, nor to enter into a 
discussion on the merits of Masonry. 
We do not mean to urge the objec- 


tions against the very nature of this’ 


institution, from the fact of keeping 
secret from the world that which is 
held to be so important to the object 
of charity and benevolence ; and also 
from the requisition of an oath of 
secrecy, without knowing its nature or 


object,.nor to dwell on the suspicious 
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character of a society which seeks 
concealment and darkness for its pro- 
ceedings. Your committee confine 
their attention chiefly to the effect of 
these societies, on religion and morals. 
In this view we think it an incumbent 
duty solemnly and affectionately to 
warn our members, and especially our 
youth. | 

We ask, what good moral effects 
have these societies ever produced ? 
What reformation have they ever ef- 
fected ? 
reclaimed? What Christian has ever 
improved in piety, by entering a Ma- 
sonic lodge and holding fellowship 
and communion with its members? Is 
sach a fellowship at all consistent 
with communion with the people of 
God; and with the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ? And what Christian, 
eminent for piety, has not abandoned 
his intercourse with them? How ma- 
ny mournful instances of degradation 
and ruin to the bodies and souls of 
men, may be traced to a connection 
and intercourse with such characters 
as too generally compose the lodges 
in our country? At how vast a risk 
does any one, and especially an un- 
guarded youth, enter an association, 
“embracing with equal affection, the 
Pagan, the Turk, and the Christian?” 
How humiliating and disgusting must 
it be, to persons of intelligence and 


taste, to mingle in the close intimacy 


of brotherhood, with those whose so- 
ciety they would spurn on all ordinary 
occasions ? | 
We think it not unimportant to no- 
tice, how inconsistent with the holy 


charity and extensive benevolence of 


the gospel, is that peculiar attachment 
and preference of the brethren, which 
is the boast of their order. A prefer- 
ence not founded on intrinsic worth, 
but merely on the badges of Masonry ; 
not to mention the baleful influence 
which Masonic partialities’ may be 
expected to produce in the distribu- 
tion of justice, in elections, or ap- 
pointinents to office, and in the vari- 
ous transactions of society. 


What youth have they ever, 
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How vain also, if not presumptu- 
ous, the pretence of instituting a soci- 
ety, the benevolence of which shall 
exceed the charity enforced by the 
Son of God? The gospel of Christ 
explains and enforces, with the high- 
est possible motives, the principles of 
charity. The gospel and its rites and 
institutions, are the means appointed 
of God for the reformation of the 
world. It needs not the lights nor 
the aids of Masonry, by which it is 
unknown to us, that one instance of 
genuine reformation was ever effect+ 
ed. 
We also consider Masonry, in ex- 
cluding from its rites, its confidence, 
and its privileges, all females, as in- 
sulting to the dignity, and hostile to 
the comfort, of the most amiable of 
our species. Woman was destined by 
our benevolent Creator to be the af- 
fectionate friend, the counsellor, and 
most intimate confidante of man. It 
is believed then, that a man of a gen- 
erous and affectionate heart, will hesi- 
tate before entering an institution, 
which would forbid him to entrust to 
the wife of his bosom, secret commu- 
nications, imparted to the most worth- 
less of his own sex; and which would 
alienate from her and her children 
their common property, without the 
privilege of being permitted to know 
for what purpose, or to what object. 

We think it also not unworthy the 
consideration of American youth, who 
justly revere the free political institu- 
tions of their country, what a danger- 
ous medium secret societies have fur- 
nished to designing men for accom- 
plishing purposes, ruinous to the in- 
terests of other governments, and how 
dangerous they may yet prove to our 
own. 

Under the influence of the above, 
and other reflections, your committee 
would not hesitate to say to all the 
members of our church, and especial- 
ly to our youth, “come out from 
among them and be separate: have no 
communion with the unfruitful works 


of darkness, bat rather reprove them :” | 
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and do recommend the synod to 
adopt the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That Masonic lodges, 
especially as composed and conducted 
in various parts of our country, have 
had, and are calculated to have, a 
pernicious influence on morals and 
religion; and that attendance on 
them is unsuitable to the profession of 
the holy religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Therefore— 

2. Resolved, That it is the duty of 
all ministers of the gospel, elders, pa- 
rents, and professional Christians, to 
use their influence to prevent those 
under their care from entering these 
associations, and induce those who 
may have entered, to discontinue their 
attendance. . 

3. The synod, deeply impressed 
with concern for the general interest 
of society, civil and religious; particu. 
larly with concern for some amiable 
men, who now stand connected with 
the aforesaid society, [recommend 
them] to take with earnestness the 
course of safety for themselves ; and 
in the present crisis of the conflict of 
the kingdom of God with the kingdom 
of darkness, to show themselves on 
the Lord’s side, and to perform zeal- 
ously, the duties which their attitude 
in relation to the church of Christ, 
and to those societies, particularly re- 
commend; so as not only to promote 
the cause of godliness generally, but 
also the eternal welfare of their breth- 
ren, with whom they may be connect- 
ed, and upon whom they may exert a 
salutary influence. : 


REMARKS. 


With suitable deference to the sy- 
nod, we would ask, upon what grounds 
this inquiry was instituted, and upon 
what information the committee 
founded their report? Did they take 
up, and in a dispassionate and unpre- 
judiced manner, read the various au- 
thors- who have written in different 
ages on the subject of Free Masonry ? 
Did they examine the Masonic “ Book 
of Constitutions,” ia which the gene 
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eral principles, as well as the partic- | 
ular duties of Masons are so plainly 
pointed out, that they cannot be mis- 
understood by any person of the most 
ordinary capacity? Did they peruse 
any of the great variety of orations | 
and discourses delivered on the sub- 
ject by truly pious and respectable 
clergymen of the fraternity; or did | 





they: form their judgments from the 
vague reports so industriously circu- 
lated among the bigoted and supersti- 
tious ; or from the disorderly conduct 
of some of the craft, many of whom, 
perhaps, for their UNMASONIC CON- 
pucr, have been for years expelled 
from all communication with the or- 
der? We apprehend that the latter is 
the case; and that this theological 
body have, with too little considera- 
tion, interfered in a subject, with 
which they are almost, if not entirely 
unacquainted. We would rather at- 
tribute the transaction to an error of 
the head, than of the heart. . We. 
wish to exercise that charity so strong- 
ly inculcated in the principles of our 
order, towards all mankind; and par- 
ticularly towards those who are select- 
ed as teachers of the religion of the 
blessed Redeemer, to whatever sect or 
denomination they may be attached. 
We would further inquire of these 
gentlemen, if ever they heard of a 
body of Free Masons warning or ad- 
mopishing their brethren against be- 
coming members of a Presbyterian, or 
any other church professing the prin- 
ciples of Christianity? If they can 
produce a solitary instance, of a Free- 
Mason’s attempting to instigate a bro- 
ther from the solemn obligations he 
was under tothe church? We think 
these questions must be answered in 
the negative ; and we charitably hope, 
that had the committee “ seriously 
and dispassionately” deliberated on 


the subject, and was it possible for | 


them to know the obligations that 
every Mason is under to the lodge of 
which he is a member, as well as to 
every individual of the great family of 
Masons throughout the world, instead 








| 
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of warning and admonishing protess- 
ors of religion against continuing to 
attend on Masonic meetings, they 
would have exhorted such as are Ma- 
sons, to a punctual attendance, a strict 
adherence to their duty as members of 
the fraternity, and the use of every 
possible means to correct any errors 
that might have crept in among them ; 
for although no religious gegen 
are allowed within the walls of any 
well regulated lodge or chapter, and 
there is no contention about the sec- 
tarian doctrines of Luther, Calvin, 
Whitefield, Wesley, or Hopkins, 
whose private opinions, it is to be 
feared, too many professing Chris- 
tians of the present day take for the 
rule of their faith; yet the precepts of 
the Holy! Scriptures are inculcated 
and enforced, and every member is 
bound to hear, and pay due attention 
to the admonitions and remonstrances 
of a brother. 

The following well written protest 
of the three lodges of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, precludes the necessity of any 
further remarks from us on the sub- 
ject: 


FROM THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTF. 
_ MASONIC PROTEST. 


The report of the reverend Synod of 
Pittsburgh, on the subject of Free Ma- 
sonry, having been presented to the 
world through the medium of a public 
paper, assumes a shape which renders 
it necessary that the western lodges 
should take notice of it. And al- 
though they have been jnformed that 
the report, as now published, was not 
adopted by the synod, yet, as it seems 
uncharitable to charge the reverend 
gentlemen by whom it was communi- 
cated, with having given a mutilated 
account of their proceedings, it must 
be presumed that the report is entire, 
and it is fair to consider it as the act 
of the whole body. 

It is a document so uncourteous in 
its manner, and so falsé in its matter, 
that it is difficult to say whether aston- 
ishment or contempt is most excited 
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by its perusal; but be this as it may, | 


it comes before the public as the joint 
production of a becy, whose sacred 
functions claim the respect of the world, 
particularly of the Masonic part, aud 
on this account it merits that considera- 
tion, to whieh it would not otherwise 
be entitled. ‘The lodges of the city of 
Pittsburgh, from the sincere veneration 
they feel for the order to which they 
belong, and from a sense of duty which 
they owe to themselves, as citizens of 


the place where the report was framed, | 


have thought it necessary to come out 
openly to deny the foul charges which 
have been so wantonly instituted a- 
gainst them, and to defy their reverend 
authors to the proof. ‘The unassuming 
and inoffensive spirit of Masonry re- 
luctantly intrudes upon the public ; 
but to submit passively to the unfouud- 
ed accusation, would be to carry Chris- 
tian meekness to a fault. 


The members of the three lodges of | 


the city of Pittsburgh, always impress- 
ed with that respect, which it is the 
pride and pleasure of the Christian 
Mason to observe towards the minis- 
ters of the Gospel, enter their solemn 
protest against, and denial of, every 
portion of the insinuations and charges 
contained in the late synodical report ; 
and without intending to enter into a 
regular discussion of the merits of their 
order, they conceive that they may be 
excused for cursorily noticing some of 
the accusations of that most singular 
production. 

The first objection is the secrecy of 
the order. ‘Lhat there are certain 
inysteries existing among Masons, is 
must true; but the comment of the 
reverend synod on this fact, is entirely 


false and unsupported, and oviy preves | 
the danger of touching on subjects | 


with which we are unacquainted. Citi- 
zens are never invited to become Ma- 
sons ; a member who solicits any in- 
dividual to join the fraternity, is guilty 
of a breach of the rules of the order: 
nor, when an applicant is accepted, is 
he called upon blindly to promise se- 
cresy; the candidate for the lights of 
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Masonry, is assured that he will never 
be required to do any thing but what 
is in perfect consonance with the duties 
of a Christian and a citizen. But the 
second and great charge, and the one 
which, no doubt, gave rise to the whole 
report of the reverend synod, is the 
presumed looseness of ideas on reli- 
gious subjects, which, it has been the 
vulgar opinion, is a distinctive trait of 
Masonry : it is triumphantly, and with 
characteristic magisterialness asked, 
“what good moral effects have these 
societies ever produced ? What youth 
have they ever reclaimed? What 
Christian has ever improved in piety, 
by entering a Masonic lodge, and hold- 
ing communion with its members 7” 
These questions, the reverend synod 
did not intend should be answered spe- 
cifically ; they are of that general na- 
ture that may well become an unmean- 
ing rhapsody of declamation, but are 
unworthy of being introduced into a 
serious paper, in which fairness and 
candour ought to predominate. But 
to come as near to satisfying these in- 
terrogatories, as the nature of the case 
will admit, the lodges will reply, “Go 
to the destitute widow, and helpless 
orphan, and ask, if ever they have ap- 
pealed in vain for those benefits which 
might render their worldly situation 
more tolerable; examine the periodi- 
cal reports of the different grand lodges. 
of the union, and observe how many 
lectures, how many suspensions, how 
many expulsions, yearly, take place for 
diflerent breaches of the moral code.” 
And as for the last portion of the in- 
terrogatories, it is boldly answered by 
another question, * What real Chris- 
tian ever became a Mason, whose 
piety was not thereby improved 7” 

It is to be regretted, that the rever- 


_end synod, whose members ought to 


be as charitable as they are zealous, 
and as well informed as they are de- 
vout, should fall into a vulgar error, 
on the subject of the religion of Ma- 
sons; itis true, that they date their 
origin from a period artecedent to the 
birth of Christ: it is true that their 
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institution was first organized for the 
perpetuation of the mechanic arts, 
and for keeping alive the mild fire 
of charity and benevolence, from age 
to age; but it is not true, that the 
brotherhood arrogate to themselves 
an exclusive code of ethics; the mis- 
sion of our blessed Saviour was hailed 
as the happiest era for the order, and 
the meek irresistible doctrine of the 
New Testament has become the rul- 
ing light, in the lodges throughout 
pe Christian Masons, to 

be stire, do not pretend to interfere 
with the duties of the clergy : Mason- 
ry is any thing rather than presumptu- 
ous ; if it can procure a portion of the 
good Samaritan’s oil to pour upon the 
external wounds of a fellow-creature, 
the care of the bruised spirit it leaves 
to holier hands. 

The reverend synod again ask in 
their usual tone, “ What Christian, 
eminent for piety, has not abandoned 
his intercourse with them 7” In this 
question there is something more spe- 
cific, and there is a possibility of an- 
swering it, which will be done, not as 
fully as could be if room were afford- 
ed, but sufficiently to remove any 
doubt from the minds of the reverend 
synod, if such doubts really exist. 
The reverend James Milnor,* of New- 
York, late grand master of Pennsylva- 
nia, continues as devoted to the cause 
of Masonry, since he has taken orders 
as a preacher of the gospel, as he was 
whilst delighting the ears of “ a lis- 
_ tening senate,” or leading in chains 
the minds of a Philadel phia jury. This 
gentleman’s piety, it is presumed, can- 
not be doubted, since it is notorious 
that he forsook a most lucrative prac- 
tice, and great legal fame, to take up 
the cross of Christ. But as the rev- 
erend synod may think that the con- 
duct of an Episcopalian minister does 


“The reverend James Milnor is now 
= chaplain ; aod the reverend Henry 

Feltus,a gentleman equally my set 
ed for his exemplary piety, is deputy grand 
oo to the grand lodge of the state 
of -York. Masonic Register. 
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not afford a case in point, a few exam- 
ples shall be offered from their own 
persuasion: the late reverend James 
Ingles, cf Baltimore, who was at the 
head of the church in Maryland, con- 
tinued firm in the cause of Masonry, 
to the last hour of his life: the late 
reverend James Muir, of Alexandria, 
was not only a warm Mason, but, to 
the day of his death, was chaplain to 
Washington lodge, over which Wash- 
ington long presided ; and finally, it 
being unnecessary to swell the cata- 
the late reve- 
rend Robert Steele, of this city, was 
unremitting in his Masonic fervour ; 
and a better Christian and worthier 
man, it is humbly believed, is not in 
the ministry. 

The string of synodical interrogato- 
ries and exclamations is closed by the 
following sentence, in which itis diffi- 
cult to say whether pride or ilfiberality 
is most conspicuous ; at all events, it 
contains a sentiment which was not to 
have been expected from the commit- 
tee of a reverend synod, reporting on 
religious subjects: “ How humiliating 
(exclaims these expounders of the hu- 
mility and gospel of Christ) and dis- 
gusting must it be, te persons of intel- 
ligence and taste, to mingle in the 
close intimacy of brotherhood with 
those whose society they would spurn 
on all.ordinary occasions.” The rev- 
erend synod, whose intelligence, if not 
taste, the world has ample reason to 
doubt, are informed, that Masons nev- 
er “mingle in close intimacy with 
those whose company they would avoid 
on any occasion.” If a brother has be- 
come so lost to decency and decorum 
as to be an improper companion for 
a citizen, he is excluded from all com- 
munication in a lodge. But if the 
reverend synod meant to charge the 
Masons with a want of aristocratic 
distinctions, the fraternity plead guil- 
ty; there is nothing aristocratic in 
Masonry ; the king and the humblest 
citizen in a lodge meet upon the devel, 
and part upon the square: and al- 
though intelligence and taste are high- 
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ly estimated by the brotherhood, yet 
the qualifications of the heart are the 
grand standard of appreciation. Ma- 
sonry is modest and meek ; and ever 
keeps in mind the humility of the Son 
of God, of which so many examples 
are recorded by the Evangelists: it 
was instituted for benevolent purposes, 
and not to establish orders in society. 
_ With one more remark, the lodges 
of the city of Pittsburgh will close 
this their protest against the report of 
the synod of Pittsburgh. The com- 
mittee most disingenuously insinuate 
that the secret meetings of the order 
may be made dangerous to the inter- 
ests of the government. The folly of 
this sentiment is too apparent to merit 
a denial: the accusation might be 
plausible coming from the holy inqui- 
sition of Spain, or from the late cabi- 
net of the bigot Ferdinand; they had 
cause to dread associations of every 
kind, and it was their interest to keep 
the minds of the people as much en- 
thralled as their bodies; light was 
dangerous: but in a free country the 
suspicion is idle ; and more than pro- 
bable was never entertained by the 
reverend synod themselves. The first 
of American patriots were distinguish- 
ed Masons, and their conduct is the 
best guarantee for the purity of the 
order generally. Washington was 
grand master of Virginia, Franklin 
of Pennsylvania, and Warren of Mas- 


+ sachusetts ; and whilst history is wear- 


ing the wreath of immort: lity for these 
patriots, Masonry may be excused, if, 
in the fulness of heart, she exclaim, 
“ They too were brothers !” 


The lodges of the city of Pitts- |} 


burgh, in entering the above protest 
against the intemperate report of the 
reverend synod, deprecate the idea of 
arraying themselves against the clergy 
of any denomination; they view the 
report as a work of supererogation, 
calculated to do more harm than good 
to the cause of religion ; and they are 
certain that the great body of the min- 
istry will mark it with the most de- 
cided censure. ‘But when the docu 
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ment was introduced into the columns 

of a popular journal, and by that 

means acquired an extensive circula- 

tion, the fraternity could not avoid 

coming forth in self defence; if they 

had not, the brotherhood abroad would 
have had ample cause to call them to 
a strict account, for they must have 

concluded that their conduct must 
have been bad indeed, to have given 

rise to such language as is contained 

in the report. Whilst the objection to 
Masonry is confined to the hurtless 

ridicule of Yndividuals, who affect to 
sneer at some of the forms and cere- 

monies of the order, or to general ani- 
madversions on the intemperance of a 
few unfortunate members, the unob- 
trusive spirit of Masonry submits in 

silence; it shudders at the iron sound 
of disputation and argument, where 
the absence of Masonic light prevents 

conviction; and if it has failed on 

many occasions to bring back an: err- 
ing brother tothe paths of virtue, it is 

also to be lamented, that the reverend 

clergy themselves frequently fail, al- 
though aided by the superior light of* 
the gospel itself. But when the char- 
ges assume the imposing attitude of a 
synodical seport, silence would sub- 

ject them to just suspicion. They 
have repelled the charges, and they 

hope with decorum; as a body, they 

have no desire to prolong the scene of 

crimination. If, however, the dignity 

of the order should require it, it will 

be found that the mildness of Masonry 

is equalled by her firmness. 

By order of the 
Lodges of Pittsburgh. 


—— 


To the editor of the Masonic Register. 


Companion Pratt, 

Observing, in a report: prefatory to 
certain resolutions on the subject of 
Free Masonry, recommended to be 
adopted by.the synod of Pittsburgh, 
the following queries ; which, from the 
preceding, and subsequent observa- 
tions, might easily be mistaken for 
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assertions, clothed in the guise of can- 
dour, to give them peculiar freedom 
and effect; it beiyg, however, more 
charitable to consider them as indica- 
tive of a sincere wish for information, 
they, together with the few remarks 
which occurred at the moment, are 
transmitted for publication, if you 
deem them worthy a place. 

1. © How humiliating and diseusting 
must it be to persons of intelligence 
and taste, to mingle in the close inti- 
macy of brotherhood with those 


whose society they spurn on all ordi-. 


nary occasions?” In all this we dis- 
cover no imputation that was not laid 
to the charge of Christ himself while 
on earth : he was even accused of be- 
ing the friend and associate of publi- 
cans and sinners ; and gave command 
to all his followers to let their light 
so shine before men, that others seeing 
their good works; might glorify God. 
The Jews of that day felt their pride 
wounded, that one who was born their 
king, should proclaim, and treat as 
brethren, those whom they, on all ac- 
casions, were wont to spurn. Hence 
they became the unwilling instruments 
ef accomplishing, what they vainly 
strove to prevent, the purposes of di- 
vine wisdom. 

2. “At how great a risk does any 
one, especially an unguarded youth, 
enter, an association, embracing with 
equal affection, the Pagan, the Turk, 
and the Christian?” In the Old Tes- 
tament we are taught that the universe 
is the handy work of one Supreme 
Being, and that all men are descend- 


ants from one common parent ; inthe | 


New, as brethren of one common 
family, (in our devotions) to suppli- 


cate our Heavenly Father to be gra# 


cious to us, as we are charitable to 
others. And as Christ is proclaimed 
the way, the truth, and the light; the 
light of the warld, that lighteth every 
one: that cometh into it; a light shi- 
ning in darkness, though the darkness 
comprehendeth it not, it is difficult 
te perceive what risk the Pagan or 
Turk runs in associating with the 
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Christian ; or what risk the Christian 
runs by following the example of his 
Lord and Master. 

3. “ How many mournful instances 
of degradation and ruin, both to the 
bodies and souls of men, may be tra- 
ced to a communication and inter- 
course with such characters as too 
generally compose the lodges of our 
country 7” In this we discover only 
an uncharitable attack upon a large 
and respectable portion of the com- 
munity, embracing many of the first 
characters in the union; indicative of 
a want of that humility, which has 
ever been considered a distinguishing 
characteristic of the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus; and that un- 
feigned piety which constitutes the 
savour of the salt of the earth. 

4. “What Christian eminent for 
piety has not abandoned his inter- 
course with them ?” Comment is un- 
necessary, upon what appears equally 
a sarcasm upon the many professing 
Christians and eminent divines, who 
are members of the fraternity; and 
who are not surpassed by any in the 
exercise of the Christian graces, and 
the practice of every moral and social 
virtue. The true description of that 
piety for which the enemies of Ma- 
sonry are eminent, may be most pro- 
fitably studied in the character of the 
Spanish inquisition, the See of Rome, 
and the Bishop of Winchester, who 
have severally published their bulls, 
and fulminated their thunders against 
the fraternity. 

5. “Is such a fellowship at all con- 
sistent with communion with the peo- 
ple of God, and with the Father and 
his Son Jesus Christ ?” Without at- 
tempting to define the precise mean- 
ing of the term people of God, as here 
used, it may be sufficient to remark 
that it is beyond the reach of human 
effort to set boundaries to the domin- 
ion, or comprehend the wisdom, pow- 
er, and goodness of Deity; and sad 
indeed would be the situation of mor- 
tals, was divine grace subject to the 
coutrol of the caprice, prejudice, su- 
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perstition, or fanaticism of any portion 
of the human race. 

6. “ What Christian has ever im- 
proved in piety by entering a Mason- 
ic lodge, and holding communion and 
fellowship with its members?” Al- 
though no Masou ever professed to be 
more pious than the worshippers of 
the true God, or more virtuous than 
the Christian of any sect or denomi- 
nation, or even better than his neigh- 
bour; yet who amongst the great 
family of mankind, it may with pro- 
priety be asked, has ever been too 
pious to pay his devotions to the Su- 
preme Architect of the universe? or 
too virtuous to practice the moral and 
social duties inculcated in the divine 
law? Ifany, let him bear testimony 
against the principles of Free Ma- 
sonry. 

7. “What youth have they ever 
reclaimed?” The insidiousness of 
this question may be fairly tested, by 
considering the application of the 
term as used by sectarians, who con- 
sider all in error, who do not sub- 
scribe to their particular creed. 

8. “What reformation have they 
ever effected?” Many, both in man- 
ners and morals: by inculcating the 
true principles of civilization, and en- 
couraging free toleration. They have 
not been surpassed by any human in- 
institution, in giving facility to the 
spread of the gospel of Christ; nor 
have they been outdone by any in the 
practice of that charity which doeth 
no ill, knoweth no ill, nor .even 
thinks ill, but bears away upon its 
balmy wings in the perfume gale, 
every production calculated to give 
offence. 

9. “ What good moral effects have 
they produced?” As this is partially 
involved in the preceding question, 
and opens an extensive field for discus- 
sion, we shall make it a subject of 
subsequent communication, and close 
the present with that awful message of 
St. John, delivered to the world, that 
“ God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all;” and that we are not 
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worthy of the true fellowship, “un- 
less we walk in the light and do the — 
truth.” L. S. 


—— 
For tux Masovic Reoistrer. 


On reading the report of the committee of 
the synod of Pittsburgh. 
Oh say, shall the art now decay, 
Which has rivall'd the empire of time ; 
Has mock’d at the battle’s array, 
And flourish’d in every clime ? 


When the standard of virtue lies low, 
And anarchy's banner’s unfuri’d, 
Then strike on the wild harp of woe, ° 
For Masonry flies from the world. 


Till then its fair temple shall stand, | 
Supported by friendship and love ; 

For its arch must spread over each Jand, 
And encircle the regions above. 


We pity the efforts of those 
Who fain would our fabric deform ; 
For firmer and stronger it grows, 
And thrives like the oak in the storm. 
Ev@gnivs. 


AR me 


AN ADDRESS, ' 
Delivered by a noble Brother to his 
son, on his first initiation into 

Free Masonry. 

I congratulate you on your admis- 
sion into the most ancient, and per- 
haps, the most respectable society in 
the universe. ‘To you the mysteries 
of Masonry are about to be revealed ; 
and so bright a sun never showed lus- 
tre on your eyes. In this awful mo- 
ment, when prostrate at this holy altar, — 
do you not shudder at every crime, 
and have you not confidence in every 
virtue! May this reflection inspire 
you with noble sentiments ; may you 
be penetrated with a religious abhor- 
rence of every vice that degrades hu- 
man nature; and may you feel the 
elevation of soul which scorns a dis- 
honourable action, and ever invites to 
the practice of piety and virtue. 

These are the wishes of a father 
and a brother conjoined. Of you the 
greatest hopes are raised; let not our 
expectations be deceived. You are 
the son OF A MASON, who glories in 





) the profession ; and for your zeal and 
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attachment, your silenee and good 
conduct, your father has already 
pledged his honour. | 

You are now, as a member of this 
illustrious Order, introduced a subject 
of a new country, whose extent is 
boundless. Pictures are open to your 
view, wherein true patriotism is ex- 
emplified in glaring colours, and a se- 
ries of transactions recorded, which 
the rude hand of time can never erase. 
The obligations which influenced the 
first Brutus and Manlius to sacrifice 
their children to the love of their 
country, are not more sacred than 
those which bind me to support the 
honour and reputation of this venera- 
ble order. 

This moment, my son, you owe to 
me a second birth; should your con- 
duct in life correspond with the prin- 
ciples of Masonry, my remaining 
years will pass away with pleasure 
and satisfaction. Observe the great 
example of our ancient masters, pe- 
ruse our history and our constitutions. 
The best, the most humane, the 
bravest, the most civilized of men, 
have been our patrons. Though the 
vulgar are strangers to our works, the 
greatest — have sprung from our 
order. e most illustrious charac- 
ters on the earth have aided the foun- 
dation of their most amiable qualities 
in Masonry. The wisest of princes, 
‘So.omon, planned our institution, and 


raised a temple to the eternal and su- 


preme Ruler of the universe. 

Swear, my son, that you will be a 
true and faithful Mason, Know, from 
this moment, I centre the affection of 
a parent in the name of a brother and 
a friend. May your heart be suscept- 
ible of love and esteem, and may you 
burn with the same zeal your father 
possesses. Couvince the world by | 
your new alliance you are deserving | 
our favours, and never forget the ties | 
which bind you to honour and to jus- | 
tice. 

View not with indifference the ex- 
tensive connections you have formed, 
but let universal benevolence regulate | 
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your conduct. Exert your abilities 
in the service of your king, and your 
country, and deem the knowledge you 
have this day attained, the happiest 
acquisition of your life. 

Recal to your memory the ceremo- 
ny of your initiation; learn to bridle 
your tongue, and govern your pas- 
sions ; and ere long you will have oc- 
casion to say; “In becoming a Ma- 
son, I truly become a man; and while 
I breathe will never disgrace a jewel 
that kings may prize.” 

If I live, my son, to reap the fruits 
of this day’s labour, my happiness 
will be complete. I will meet death 
without terror, close my eyes in peace, 
and expire, without a groan, in the 
arms of a virtuous, and a worthy 
Free Mason. 

‘* Fathers alone a father’s heart can know 

What secret tides of still enjoyment flow 

When brothers love ; but if their hate suc- 
ceeds, 

They wage the war, but ‘tis the father 


bleeds.” 
ie 


OF THE THREE FIRST DEGREES OF 
MASONRY. 


The three first degrees of Masonry, 
are those of the ENTERED APPREN- 


, TICE, FELLOW CRAFT, and MASTER MA- 


son, and though each of these degrees, 
has its peculiar beauties, the latter 
is much more important, and sublime, 
and far. exceeds the preceding, in sa- 
credness and solemnity. 


THE ENTERED APPRENTICE. 
THE FIRST LECTURE 

Is divided into sections, in which 
virtue is most beautifully painted, and 
morality strictly enforced; many im- 
portant lessons are deeply impressed 
upon the mind, and all the social vir- 
tues inculcated. 

THE FIRST SECTION, 

Which is suited to all capacities, 
and ought to be well known to every 
Mason, unfolds an unbounded field for 
speculation, and communicates much 
useful, and highly interesting knowl- 
edge. It qualifies us to try and exam- 
ine the rights of others to our privile- 
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aes, and enables us to prove ourselves. 

t reminds us of our entire dependence 
on the superintending hand of Provi- 
dence, and our duties to each other; 
and serves as an introduction to sub- 
jects afterwards more fully explained. 

It is the indispensable duty of every 
master of a lodge, previous to the ini- 
tiation of a candidate, to inform him of 
the purpose and design of the institu- 
tion, to explain to him the nature and 
solemnity of the engagements into 
which he is about to enter; and in a 
manner peculiar to our order, to require 
his cheerful assent to the duties of 
morality, and allthe sacred tenets of 
the fraternity. 

In this section is explained, that pe- 
culiar ensign of Masonry, the LAmsB- 
SKIN, OF WHITE LEATHER APRON, Which 
is an emblem of innocence, and the 
badge of a Mason; more ancient than 
the golden fleece, or the Roman eagle ; 
more honourable than the star and 
garter, or any other order that could 
be conferred on the candidate at the 
time of his initiation, or at any subse- 
quent time, by king, prince, potentate, 
or any other person except he be a 
Mason, and which every one ought to 
wear with equal pleasure to himself, 
and honour to the fraternit'. 

This section is closed with an ex- 
planation of the TWENTY-!"OUR INCH 
GUAGE, and the COMMON GAVEL, which 
are the working tools of an entered 
bt, 2 qua 

he TWENTY-FOUR {NCH GUAGE, is 
used by operative Masons to measure 
and lay out their work; but we as 
speculative Masons, are taught to use 
it for a more glorious and noble pur- 
pose, that of making a suitable division 
of our time. Its twenty-four equal 
parts are emblematical of the twenty 
four hours in a day, which Masonry 
teaches us to divide into three equal 
parts, whereby we may find eight hours 
for the service of God, and a worthy 
brother in distress ; eight hours for 
business, and eight for refreshment 
and sleep. 

The common Gave. is used by op- 
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erative Masons, to break off the cor- 
ners of rough stones, the better to fit . 
them for the use of the builder; but 
we, as speculative Masons.are taught 
to use it for a more glorious and no- 
ble purpose, that ofdivesting our minds 
and consciences, of the vices, super- 
fluities, and prejudices of life, thereby 
fitting our bodies, as living stones, for. 
that spiritual building, not made witk 
hands, eternal in the Heavens. 

The following passages of Scripture 
may be read or rehearsed during the 
time of initiating a candidate : 

“JT will bring the blind by a way 
that they know not; I will lead them 
in paths that they have not known; I 
will make the darkness light before 
them; and crooked things straight ; 
these things will I do unto them and 
I will not forsake them. 

‘“‘ Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not to thine own un- 
derstanding. 

*¢ In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths. 

“Turn not tothe mght hand nor 
to the left; remove thy feet from evil. 

“ In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was on the face of the deep. And 
the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light,” 

For a suitable prayer, together with 
a charge at initiation into the first de- 
gees the reader is referred to number 

I, page 205. 

THE SECOND SECTION 

Accounts for the various peculiar 
forms and ceremonies used at the ini- 
tiation of a candidate into the ancient | 
mysteries of Masonry, and demoa- 
strates the propriety of our rites, as. 
well as their excellence and utility. It 
teaches us our duty of making daily 
progress in the art, pursuing the paths 
of virtue, practising justice with all 
mankind, and accurately elucidating 
those symbolical mysteries, tending 
to embellish and adorn the mind. The 


| attention is engaged, aud very serious 
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and solemn truths are imprinted on the 
memory, by every thing that strikes 
the eye; each figure and emblem hav- 
ing a moral tendency, and being cal- 
culated to inculcate the principles of 
virtue. 

THE THIRD SECTION 

Explains the nature and principles 
of our constitution, teaches us faith- 
fully to discharge the duties of our re- 
spective stations, instructs us relative 
to the forms, support, coverings, fur- 
niture, ornaments, lights, and jewels 
of a lodge; how it should be situ- 
ated, and to whom dedicated; while a 
proper attention is paid to our ancient 
and venerable patrons. 

Masonry is not confined to any par- 
ticular section of the globe ; its bounds 
being marked by the circuit of the sun, 
and its covering nv less than the cano- 

vofHeaven. Wisdom, strength, and 
bi uty, are said to be its supports: as 
all creat and important undertakings, 
require wisdom to contrive, strength 
to support, and beauty to adorn them. 
Faith, hope, and charity, are, in this 
section, represented by the three prin- 
cipal rounds of the’ ladder which the 
patriarch Jacob discovered in his vi- 
sion, ascending from earth to Heaven ; 
which admonishes us to have faith in 
God, hope in immortality, and to the 
exercises of charity towards all man- 
kind. 

Every well governed lodge is fur- 
nished with the Holy Bible, the 
square, and the compass. The Bible, 
that inestimable gift of God to man, 
is dedicated to the bountiful giver, 
and points out the path that leads to 
eternal happiness. ‘he square, which 
is dedicated to the master of the lodge, 
being the proper emblem of his office, 
teaches us to regulate our conduct by 
the principles of morality and virtue, 
and ‘serves constantly to remind the 
master of the .duty he owes the lodge. 
The compass, which is dedicated to 
the craft, teaches us to limit our de- 
sires, in whatever station we may be 
placed, and to keep our passions with- 
in due bounds. 
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The ornamental parts of a lodge 
here displayed, are the Mosaic pave- 
ment, the indented tessel, and the 
blazing star. The Mosaic pavement 
represents the ground floor of king 
Solomon’s temple; the indented tes- 
sel, that beautifully tessellated border 
or skirting by which it was surround- 
ed; and the blazing star in the cen- 
tre, is commemorative of that star 
which appeared to the wise men of 
the east, to guide them to the place of 
the birth of our Saviour. The Mosaic 
pavement is also emblematical of hu- 
man life, which in all stages, is ina 
degree chequered with good and evil ; 


the border with which it is encircled, 


is indicative of the numerous bless- 
ings and comforts which surround us, 
and which we may hope to obtain, 
by a faithful reliance on that Divine 
Providence, which is hieroglyphically 
represented by the blazing star in 
the centre. 

Qur attention in this section is also 
called to the moveable and immove- 
able jewels. 

The rough ashler is a stone, as ta- 


ken from the quarry in its rude and 


natural state, and serves to remind us 
of our rude and imperfect state by 
nature, forcibly exemplifying the spe- 
culative use of the common gavel. 
The perfect ashler, is a stone ready 
prepared by the workmen, to be ad- 


justed by the tools of the fellow craft, 


and serves to remind us of that state 
of perfection at which we may hope 
to arrive, through the means 6f a vir- 
tuous education, and our own endea- 
vours, with the blessing of God. The 
trestle board, is that on which the 
master workman draws his designs, 
and serves to remind us, that as the 
operative workman rears his tempo- 
ral building agreeably to the rules and 
designs, thus laid down by the master 
workman on his trestle board, so 
should we, both operative and specu- 
lative, use our utmost endeavours to 
erect our spiritual building, agreeably 
to the rules and designs laid down by 
the Supreme Architect of the uni- 
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vetse, in the book of fife, which is our 
spiritual trestle board 

Brotherly love, relief, truth, tempe- 
rance, fortitude, prudence, justice, and 
universal charity, are themes on which 
every true Mason delights to dwell, 
and the principles of which he will 
endeavour to enforce, both by pre- 
cept and example. But among the 

atest of these virtues, is charity. 

“‘ Charity is the chief of every social 
virtue, and the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Masons. This virtue in- 
cludes a supreme degree of love to the 
great Creator and Governor of the 
universe, and an unlimited affection 
to the beings of his creation, of all 
characters and of every denomination. 
This last duty is forcibly inculcated 
by the example of the Deity himself, 
who liberally dispenses his benefi- 
cence to unnumbered worlds. 

“Tt is not particularly our province 
to enter into a disquisition of every 
branch of this amiable virtue; we 
shall only briefly state the happy ef- 
fects of a benevolent disposition to- 
ward mankind, and shew that charity, 
exerted on proper objects, is the 
greatest pleasure man can possibly 
enjoy. 
© The bounds of the greatest na- 
tion, or the most extensive empire, 


cannot circumscribe the generosity of 


a liberal mind. Men, in whatever 
situation they are placed, are still, in 
a great measure, the same. ‘They 
are exposed to similar dangers and 
misfortunes. They have not wisdom 
to foresee, or power to prevent, the 
evils incident to human nature. They 
hang, as it were, in a perpetual sus- 
pense between hope and fear, sick- 
ness and health, plenty and want. A 
mutual chain of dependence subsists 
throughout the animal creation. The 
whole human species are therefore 
proper objects for the exercise of cha- 
rity. 

“ Beings who partake of one com- 
mon nature, ought to be actuated by 
the same motives and interests. Hence, 
to soothe the unhappy, by sympathiz- 





| liberality. 
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ing with their misfortunes, and to re- 
store peace and tranquillity to agi- 
tated spirits, constitute the 
and great ends of the Masonic institu- 
tion. This humane, this generous dis- 
position fires the breast with manly 
feelings, and enlivens that spirit of 
compassion, which is the glory of the 
human frame, and which not only 
rivals, but outshines, every other plea- 
sure the mind is capable of enjoying. 
“ All human passions, when direct- 
ed by the superior priaciple of reason, 
promote some useful purpose; but 
compassion toward proper objects, is 
the most beneficial of all the affec- 
tions, and excites the most lasting de- 
grees of happiness; as it extends to 
greater numbers, and tends to allevi- 
ate the infirmities and evils which are 
incident to human existence. 
| § Possessed of this amiable, this 
zodlike disposition, Masons are shock- 
ed at misery under every form and 
appearance. When we behold an ob- 
ject pining under the miseries of a 
distressed body or mind, the healing 
accents which flow from the tongue, 
mitigate the pain of the unhappy suf- 
ferer, and make even adversity, in its 
dismal state, look gay. When our 
pity is excited, we assuage grief, and 
cheerfully relieve distress. If a bro- 
ther be in want, every heart is moved; 
when he is hungry, we feed him; 
when he is naked, we clothe him; 
when he is. in trouble, we fly to his . 
relief. Thus we confirm the propri- 
ety of the title we bear, and convince 
the world at large, that sroTHeEr, 
among Masons, is something more 


| than a name. 


“The most inveterate enemies of 
Masonry must acknowledge, that no 
society is more remarkable for the 
practice of charity, or any association 
of men more famed for disinterested 
Our charitable. establish- 
ments and occasional contributions, ex- 
clusive of private subscriptions to re- 
lieve distress, prove that .we are ever 
ready with cheerfuluess, in proportion 


_ te our circumstances, to contribute to 





alleviate the misfortunes of our fellow 
creatures. Considering, however, the 
variety of objects, whose distress the 
dictates of nature, as well as the ties 
of Masonry incline us to relieve, we 
find it necessary sometimes to inquire 
into the cause of misfortunes; lest a 
misconceived tenderness of disposition, 
or an impolitic generosity of heart, 
might prevent us from making a pro- 
per distinction in the choice of objects. 
- Though our ears are always open to 
the distresses of the deserving poor, 
yet our charity is not to be dispensed 
with a profuse liberality on impostors. 
The parents of a numerous offspring, 
who, through age, sickness, infirmity, 
or any unforeseen accident in life, are 
reduced to want, particularly claim our 
attention, and seldom fail to experi- 
ence the happy effects of our friendly 
association. ‘To such objects, whose 
situation is more easy to be conceived 
than expressed, we are induced libe- 
rally to extend our bounty. Hence 
we give convincing proofs of wisdom 
and discernment; for though our be- 
nevolence, like our laws, be unlimited, 
yet our hearts glow principally with 
affection toward the deserving part of 
mankind. 3 
“ From this view of the advantages 
which result from the practice and pro- 
fession of Masonry, every candid and 
impartial mind must acknowledge its 
utility and importance to the state; 
and surely if the picture here drawn 
be just, it must be no trifling acquisi- 
tion to any government, to have under 
its jurisdiction, a society of men, who 
are not only true patriots, good citi- 
zens and subjects, but the patrons of 
science, and the friends of mankind.”’, 
On the other cardinal Masonic 
virtues, we design, hereafter, to give 
further illustrations; and shall now 
close this section by observing, that 
Masonry, in all its degrees, is a regu- 
lar system of morality, and that new 


beauties are unfolded to the faithful . 


inquirer at every step. On this dis- 
tinguished theatre of human action, 
the noblest energies of our nature are 
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called into exercise, the best affections 
of the soul are displayed, and the re- 
ward which we shall receive, if we 
conduct with dignity and propriety, 
will be the ‘testimony of our consci- 
ences,” the fellowship of the good, and 
the approbation of our Supreme Graud 
Master. 
—— 

A letter from the learned Mr. Jonn Locker, 

to the Right Honourable Tuomas, Ear! 


of Pembroke, with an old manuscript, in 
which the principles of Masonry are ex 


plained. 

May 6, 1696. 
My Lono, 

I have at length, by the help of Mr. 
Collins, procured a copy of that man- 
uscript in the Bodleian Library, which 
you were so curious to see: and in 
obedience to your lordship’s com- 


mands, I herewith send it to you. Most 


of the notes annexed to it are what I 
made yesterday for the reading of my 
Lady Masham,* who is become so 
fond of Masonry, as to say, that she 
now more than ever wishes herself a 
man, that she might be capable of 
admission into the fraternity. 

The manuscript, of which this is 
a copy, appears, to be about a hundred 
and sixty years old; yet, as your lord- 
ship will observe by the title, it is it- 
self a copy of one yet more ancient by 
about one hundred years; for the 
original is said to have been the hand- 
writing of King Henry VI: where that 
prince had it, is at present an uncer- 
tainty: but it seems to me to be an 
examination (taken, perhaps, before 
the king) of some one of the brother- 
hood of Masons ; among whom he en- 
tered himself, as it is said, when he 
came out of his minority, and thence- 
forth put a stop to the persecution 
that had been raised against them: 
but I must not detain your lordship 
longer by my prefaces trom the thing 


_ itself. 


* This letter seems to have been written 
at Oates, the country seat of Sir Francis 
Masham, in Essex, where Mr. Locke died. 
Oct. 28, 1704, in the 73d year of his age. 
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I know not what effect the sight of 
this old paper may have upon yoor 
lordship ; but, for my own part, I can- 
not deny, that it has so much raised my 
curiosity, as to induce me to enter my- 
self into the fraternity, which, I am 
determined to do (if 1 may be admit- 
ted) the next time I go to London, 
and that will be shortly. 

I am, my lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, .. 
Joun Locke. 


eI 
QUESTIONS BY KING HENRY VI. 


Certayne questyons with answeres to 
the same concernynge the mystery 
of Maconrye; wryttenne by the 
hande of kynge Henrye, the sixthe 
of the name, and faithfullye copy- 
ed by me (1) Joun LeyLanoe, 
Antiquarius, by the commande of 
his (2) Highnesse. 


They be as followethe, 

Quest. What mote ytt be? (3) 

Ans. Ytt beeth the skylle of nature, 
the understondynge of the myghte that 
ys hereynne, and its sondrye werck- 
ynges; sonderlyche, the skylle of 
rectenyngs, of waightes, and metynges 
and the treu manere of faconnynge al 
thynges for mannes use, headlye, 
dwellynges, and buyldynges of alle 
kindes, and al odher thynges that make 
gudde to manne. 

Quest. Where dyd ytt begyne ? 


(1) Jony Lrvianpr was appointed by 
Henry VIII, at the dissolution of monaste- 
ries, to search for, and save such books and 
records as were valuable among them. 
He was a man of great Jabour and industry. 

(2) His Hicuyesse, meaning the said 
king Henry VIII. Our kings had not then 
the title of majesty. 

(3) What mote yit be?] That is, what 
may this a gy | of Masonry be? The an- 
swer imports, that it consists in natural, 


@ mathematical, and mechanical knowledge. 


Some part of which (as appears by what 
follows) the Masons gory to have taught 


the rest of mankind, and some part they 
still conceal. 
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Ans. Ytt dyd begyane with the (4) 
fyrste menne yn the Este, which were 
before the (5) ffyrste manne ef the 
Weste, and comynge westlye, ytt hathe 
brought herwith alle corfortes to the 
wylde and comfortlesse. ) 

Quest. Who dyd brynge ytt wes- 
ytle? 

Ans. The (6) Venetians, whoo be- 
nynge grate merchaundes, comed 
flyrste ffromme the Este ynn Venetia, 
flor the commodytye of marchaundy- 
synge beithe Este and Weste, bey the’ 
redde and Myddlelonde sees. 

Quest. How comede ytt yn Enge- 
londe ? 

Ans. Peter Gower (7) a Grecian, 
journeyedde flor kKunnynge yn Egypte, 
and yn Syria, and ‘yn everyche lon 
whereas the Venetians hadde plaun- 
tedde Maconrye, wynnynge entrance 
yn al Lodges of Maconnes, he lerned 
muche, and retournedde, and woned 


(4) (5) Fyrste menne yn the este, &e.] It 
should seem by this, that Masons believe 
there were men in the east before Adam,” 
who is called the ‘ ffyrste manne of the 
weste ;’ and that arts and sciences began 
in the east. Some authors of great note 
for learning have been of the same opi- 
nion; and it is certain that Europe and 

frica (which, in respect to Asia, may be 

alled western countries) were wild and 
savage, long after arts and politeness of 
manners were ia great perfection in China 
and the Indies. 

(6) The Venetians, &c.}] In the times of 
monkish ignorance, it is no wonder tbat 
the Phenicians should be mistaken for the 
Venetians. Or, perhaps, if the people were 
not taken one for the other, similitude of 
sound might deceive the clerk who first 
took down the examination. The Pheni- 
cians were the greatest voyagers among 
the ancients, and were in Europe thought 


_to be the inventors of letters, which per- 


haps they brought from the east with other 
arts. 

(7) Peter Gower.] This must be another 
mistake of the writer I was puzzled at 
first to guess who Peter Gower should be, 
the name being perfectly English; or how 
a Greek nell come by such a name: 


* This is a mistaken idea, as to the gene- 
ral opinion of the fraternity ; for whatever 
might have been the opinion of some of the 
ancients, agen, inculcates nothing con- 
trary to the true letter of the scriptures, 
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Yn Grecia Magna (8) ne, and 
becommynge a myghte (9) Wyseacre, 
and gratelyche renowed, and her he 
framed a grate Lodge at Groton (10) 
and maked many Maconnes, some 
whereofie dyd journeye yn Fraunce, 
and maked many Maconnes, where- 
fromme, yn procese to tyme, the arte, 
passed yn [:nglonde. 

Quest. Dothe Maconnes descouer 
there Artes unto odhers ? 

Ans. Peter Gower, whenne he 
journedde to lernne, was ffyrste (11) 
made, and anonne techedde; evenne 
soe. shulde all odhers be yn recht. 


But as soon as I thought of Pythagoras, I 
could searce forbear smiling, to find that 
philosopher had undergone a er 
shosis he never dreampt of. We need only 
consider the French pronunciation of his 
‘ pame, Pythagore, that is, Petagore, to con- 
ceive how easily such a mistake may be 
made by an uulearned clerk. That Pytha- 

ras travelled for knowledge into Egypt, 

. is known to all the learned ; and that 
he was initiated into several different or- 
ders of priests, who in those days kept all 
their learning secret from the vulgar, is as 
well known. Pythagoras also made every 
geometrical theorem a secret, and admit- 
ted only such to the knowledge of them, 
as had first undergone a five years silence. 
He is supposed to be the inventor of the 
47th proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
for which, in the joy of his heart, it is said 
he sacrificed a hecatomb. He also knew 
the true system of the world, lately revived 
by Copernicus: and was certainly a most 
wonderiul man. See his life by Dion. Hal. 

(8) Grecia Maena, a part of Italy, for- 
merly so called, in which the Greeks had 
settied a large colony. ' 

(9) Wiseacre.} This word at present sig- 
nifies simpleton, but formerly had a quite 
contrary meaning. Wiseacre, in the old 
Saxon, is philosopher, wiseman, or wizard, 
and having been frequently used ironical- 
ly, at length came to have a direct mean- 
ing in the ironical sense. Thus Duns Sco- 
tus, a man famed for the —t and 
acuteness of his understanding, has, by the 
same method of irony, given a general 
name to modern dunces. 

(10) Greton.] Groton is the name of a 
place in England. The place here meant 
is Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which 
in the time of Pythagoras was very popu- 


lous. 

(11) Ffyrste made.) The word mans, I 
su , has a particular meaning among 
the Masons; perhaps it signifies, initiated. 
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Netheless, (12) Maconnes hautke al- 
weys yn everyche tyme from tyme to 
tyme communycatedde to Mannkynde 
soche of her secrettes as generallyche 
myghte be usefulle; they haueth ke- 
d backe soche allien as shulde be 
armefulle yff they commed yn euyle 
haudes, oder soche as ne myghte be 
holpynge wythouten the techynges to 
be joynedde herwythe in the Lodge, 
oder soche as do bynde the Freres 
more strongelyche togedert bey the 
proffytte, and commodytye comynge 
to the Confrerie herefromme. 

Quest. Whattes Artes haueth the 
Maconnes techedde mankynde ? 

Ans. The arts, (13) Agricultura, 
Architectura, Astronomia, Geometria, 
Numeres, Musica, Poesie, Kymistrye, 
Governmente, and Relygyone. 

Quest. Howe commethe Maconnes 
more teachers than odher menne ? 

Ans. They hemselfe haueth allien 
the (14) Arte of fyndynge neue artes, 
whyche arte the fyrste Maconnes re- 
ceaued from Godde; by the whyche 
arte they fyndethe whatte artes hem 
plesethe, and the true way of techynge 


(12) Maconnes haueth communycatedde, 
Sc.] This paragraph hath something re- 
markable in it. It contains a justification 
of the secrecy so much boasted of by Ma- 
sons, and so much blamed by others; as- 
serting that they have in all ages discover- 
ed such hin as might be usetul, and that 
they conceal such only as would be burt- 
ful either to the world or themselves, 
What these secrets are, we see afterwards 

(13) The artez, agricullura, &c.) It seems 


| a bold pretence, this, of the Masons, that 


they have taught mankind all these arts. 
They have their own authority for it; and 
I know not how we shall disprove them. 
But what appears most odd is, that they 
reckon religion among the arts. 

(14) Arte of fyndinge neue artes.] The 
art of inventing arts, must certainly be a 
most useful art. My lord Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, is an attempt towards somewhat 
of the same kind. But I much doubt, that 
if ever the Masons had it, they have now 
lost it; since so few new arts have been 
lately invented, and so many are wanted. 
The idea I have of such an art is, that it 
must be something proper to be employed 
in all the sciences generally, as algebra 's 
in numbers, by the help of which new 





rules of arithmetic are and may be found. 
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the same. Whatt odher Menne do- 
ethe ffynde out, ys onelyche bey 
chance, and herfore but lytel I tro. 
Quest. Whatt dothe the Maconnes 
concele and hyde ? | 
Ans. Thay concelethe the arte of 
ffyndynge neue artes, and thatys for 
here owne proflyete, and (15) preise : 
they concelethe the arte of kepynge 
(16). secrettes, that soe the worlde 
mayeth nothinge concele from them. 
Thay concelethe the arte of Wun- 
derwerckynge, and of foresayinge 


' thynges to comme, that soe thay same 


artes may not usedde of the wyckedde 
to an euylle ende; thay also conce- 
lethe the (17) arte of chaunges, the 
wey of wynnynge the Facultye (18) 
of Abrac, the skylle of becommynge 
gude and parfyghte wythouten the ho- 
lypnges of fere and hope; and the 
universelle (19) longage of Maconnes. 


(15) Preise.] It seems the Masons have 
great regard to the reputation as well as 
the profit of their order, since they make 
it one reason for not divulging an art in 
tommon, that it may do honour to the 
possessors of it. I think in this particular 
they show too much regard for their own 
society, and too little for the rest of man- 
kind. 

(16) Arte of kepynge secrettes] What 
kind of an art this is, Lean by no means 
imagine. But certainly such an art the 
Masons must have: For though, as some 
people suppose, they should have no se- 
cret at all, even that must be a secret, 
which being discovered, would expose them 
to the highest ridicule; and therefore it 
requires the utmost caution to conceal it. 

(17) Arte of chaunges.} 1 know not what 
this means, unless it be the transmutation 
of metals. 

(18) Facullye of Abrac.] Here I am ut- 
terly in the dark. 

(19) Universelle longage of Maconnes.] 
An universal language has been much de- 
sired by the learned of many ages. Itis a 
thing rather to be wished than hoped for. 
But it seems the Masons pretend to have 
such a thing among them. If it be true, | 
guess it must be something like the lan- 
guage of the Pantomimes among the an- 
cient Romans, who are said to be able, by 
signs only, to express and deliver any ora- 
tion intelligibly to men of all nations and 
languages. A man who has all these arts 
and advantages, is certainly in a condition 
to be envied: But we are told that this is 


i] 
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Q. Wylle he teche me thay same 
artes ? 

A. Ye shalle be techedde yff ye be 
werthye, and able to lerne. 

Q. Dothe alle Maconnes kunne 
more than odher menne ? 

A. Not so. Thay onlyche haueth 
recht, and occasyonne more than 
odher menne to sane butt many 
doeth fale yn capacity, and manye 
more doth want industrye, thatt ys 
pernecessarye for the ganynge all 
kunnynge. 

Q. Are Maconnes gudder menne 
then odhers? | , 

A. Some Maconnes are nott so ver- 
tuous as some odher menne; but yn 
the moste parte, thay be more gude 
then thay woulde be yf thay war not 
Maconnes. 

(). Dothe Maconnes love eidther 
odher myghtyly as beeth sayde ? 

A. Yea verylyche, and yt may not 
odherwyse be: for gude menne, and 
true, kennynge eidher odher to be 
soche, doeth always love the more as 
thay be more gude. 


not the case with all Masons; for though 
these arts are among them, and all have a 
right and an opportunity to know them, 
yet some want capacity, and others indus- 
try to. acquire them. 

However, of all their arts and secrets, 
that which I most desire to know is, “ the 
skylle of becommynge gude and par- 
fyghte ;" and I wish it were communi- 
cated to all mankind, since there is nothing 
more true than the beautiful sentence 
contained in the last answer, “that the 
better men are, the more they love one an- 
other.” Virtue having in itself something 
soamiable as to charm the hearts of all 
that behold it. 


RE 


A Guossary to explain the. words in 
italic characters, as in the forego- 
ing manuscript. 


Allien, only.  Alwweys, always. 
Beithe, both. 

Commodytye, conveniency. 
Confrerie, Fraternity. 
Faconnynge, forming. 
Foresayinge, prophecying. 
Freres, brethren. 
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Headlye, chiefly. 
Hem plesethe, they please. 
Hemselfe, themselves. 
Her, there, their. Hereynne, therein. 
Herwyth, with it. 

Holpynge, beneficial. 

Kunne, know. 

Kunnynge, knowledge. 

Make gudde, are beneficial. 
Meiynges, measures. Mote, may. 
Myddlelonde, Mediterranean. 
Myghte, power. : 
Occasionne, opportunity. 

Oder, or. Onelyche, only. 
Pernecessarye, absolutely necessary. 
Preise,honour. Rect, right. 
Reckcnynges, numbers. 
Sonderteche, particularly. 

Skylle, knowledge. 

Wacksynge, growing. 

Werck, operation. Wey, way. 
Whereas, where. Woned, dwelt. 
Wunderwerckynge, working miracles. 


Wylie, savage. Wynnynge, gaining. | 


W yseacre, learned. | Yna, into. 


a) x. ee 


Extract of aletter, from a respect- 
able and much esteemed brother, 
in Circleville, Ohio, to the editor 
of the Masomic Register, dated 
February 10, 1821. 


“ Masonry flourishes among us, 
there being now about sixty lodges in 
the state, besides a number of chap- 
ters of royal arch Masons, at Cincin- 
naii, Chillicothe, Marietta, Worthing- 
ton, &c. 

“ The proceedings of our grand 
lodge, at Columbus, in February last, 
which I attended part of the session, 
will give you a list of all the subordi- 
nate lodges, with the names of their 


officers, which I will forward you, if | 


I can procure a spare copy. 


“So tar as I can learn, your valu- | 
able Magazine and Register, is very | 


well received throughout the state.” 
The above extract shows the rapid 
Increase of Masonry, in the growing 
' state of Ohio, which, according to the 
best information, three years ago did 
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not contain more than twenty-six 


lodges. 


eee 


Hardcastle’s Annual Masonic Regis- 
ter, and Pocket Magazine. 


A work under this title has been 
regularly published in this city, for 
several years past, by brother Joun 
Harpcastie. His number for the 
present year, is now before the public, 
It contains a copious list of lodges, 
chapters, encampments, &c., together 
with the names of the officers of the 
different grades of the order, in the 


city of New-York; with a list of the 


past masters of the different lodges, 
&c. &c. It is comprised in thirty-six 
pages, neatly printed on good paper, 
aud sold for twenty-five cents each. . 


We have received the copy of an 
excellent oration, delivered at Savan- 
nab, Georgia, by brother De La Motta, 
which it was our intention to have in- 
serted in this number, but owing to 
the length of the documents from Pitts- 
burgh, with the remarks, we shall be 
obliged reluctantly to defer it till our 
next. 


——— 


MASONIC ODE. 


Genius of Masonry descend, 
ln mystic numbers while we sing ; 
Enlarge our souls, the craft defend, 
And hither all thy influence bring ; 
With social thoughts our bosoms fill, 
And give thy turn to every will. 


Behold the Lodge rise into view, 

The work of industry and art ; 
‘Tis grand, and regular, and true, 

For so is each good Mason's heart ; 
Friendship cements it from the ground, 
And secrecy shall fence it round. 


A stately dome o’erlooks our East, 
Like orierit Phoebus in the morn; 
And two tall pillars in the West, 
At once support us and adorn ; 
Upholden thus the structure stands, 
Untouch’d by sacrilegious hands. 


Then may our vows to virtue move, 
To virtue own’'d in all her parts ; . 
Come candour, innocence, and love, 
Come and possess our faithful hearts ; 
Mercy, wlio feeds the hungry poor, 
And silence, guardian of the door. 
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Immortal Science too, be near ; 
We own thy empire o’er the mind ; 
Dress'd in thy radiant robes appear, 
With all thy beauteous train behind ; 
Invention young and blooming there, 
And Geometry, with rule and square. 


Though lost to half of human race, 
With us the virtues shall revive : 

And driven no more from place to place, 
Here science shall be kept alive ; 

And manly taste the child of sense, 

Shall banish vice and dullness hence. 


United thus, and for these ends, 
Let scorn deride and envy rail ; 
From age to age the craft descends, 
And what we bnild shall never fail ; 
Nor shall the world our works survey, 
But every brother keeps the key. 


ie 


A FREE-MASON’S EPITAPH NEAR 
BAGDAD. 


By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, § 


Tread softly here or pause to breathe 

A preyer o’er him who sleeps beneath, 
Though savage hands in silence spread 
The vaneless sand that bides the dead ; 
Yet bere, as wand’ring Arabs tell, 

A guardian spirit loves to dwell! 

’ Tis said, such gentle spirits seek 

The tears on widow’d beauty’s cheek, 
And bring those precious drops to lave 
The sainted pilgrim’s secret grave. 


Tread softly. !—though the tempest blows 
Unheeded o'er his deep repose, 

Though now the sun’s relentless ray 

Has parch’d to dust this holy clay, 

The spirit in this clay ensbrin’d 

Once mounted swifter than the wind—- 

Once look’d, O Sun! beyond thy sphere, 
Then dared to measure thy career, 

And rose above this earth as far 

As comets pass the meanest star, 


Tread softly '—’midst this batren sand ! 
Lie relicks of a bounteous hand ! 

That hand, if living, would have press’d 
The wand’ring stranger to bis breast. 
And fill’d the cup of gladness here 

Thy dark and dreary path to cheer— 

O spare this dust !—it once was part 

Of an all-kind all-bounteous heart ! 

If yet with vital warmth it glow’d, 

On thee its bounty would have flow’d. 


Tread softly !—on this sacred mound 
The ~~ of brotherhood is found ! 
Revere the signet !—in his breast 

In holiest virtue was confess’d— 

He only tiv’d on earth to prove 

The fullness of a Brother's love. 

















If in thy bosom dwells the sign 

Of charity and love divine, 

Give to this grave the duteous tear, 

Thy friend, thy Brother, slumbers mee 





—— 
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For tue Masonic Reoister. 
e THE ROCK-HOUSE BANDITTI. 


In one of the deepest recesses of 
those towering mountains which bor- 
der on the western shores of the Tap- 
pan sea, there is a cavern now scarcely 
known, but formerly well remembered 


as the scene of many important and 
terrific adventures. 

It was an excavation in an elevated 
rock, and its interior appearance, (al- 
though of much greater lateral extent) 
bore no inconsiderable resemblance to 
the common horse-shed of a country 
inn.* Its location was exceedingly 


* A particular topographical description 
of this cavern, may with more propriety 
occupy a marginal station. It is situated 
in Rockland, near the boundary line of 
Orange county, and about four miles wn. g. 
of the Romapough Factory. The front, 
or exposed side, faces to the w. s. w., and 
is 56 feet in extent. The breadth, or ra- 
ther width of the ground under shelter, is 
17 feet; and the average height of the 
rock, 8 feet at the eves, and about 5 feet 
in the interior. The rock itself is of the 
species of granite, called gneiss; and its 
altitude at the summit, about 40 feet. No- 
thing however in its whole appearance, is 
more calculated to. excite the feelings of 
the spectator, and bring to recollection the 
dark and mischievous designs contrived 
under its roof, than the remains of a rude 
stone wall, which ftw excludes the 
northern winds, and is now the only relie 
of its former occupants. 
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well calculated for the purposes to 
which it was adapted by those whose 
history we are to relate—being en- 
vironed by many rocky eminences, 
whose bases were but the summit of a 
lofty and almost inaccessible moun- 
tain. 

In this gloomy retreat, assembled 
in the early part of our revolutionary 
war, an association of desperate indivi- 
duals, avowedly united for the support 
of the royal cause, but whose subse- 
quent deeds, manifested them rather, 
* By bold ambition led, and bolder thirst 
“ Of gold——” ‘ 

In the common language ef the day, 
they were designated (however in- 
gloriously) “the horse thieves”; but 
as their actions excited much more 
terror than contempt, we shall be ex- 
cused in awarding them the more dig 
nified title of the “ Rock-House Ban- 
ditti.’ Their chesen leader was a 
native of the contiguous couytry, and 
in every respect was well qualified for 
the station to which he had-been call- 
ed. His name was Claudius; and 
his whole life wanted nothing but po- 
litical importance, to have rendered 
it a fit parallel for the Roman despot 
whose cognominul attribute had been 
commemorated. Next in power was 
Rovelines; he too was a native of the 
bordering country, and in no wise un- 
worthy of « @ confidence reposed in 
bim. Of th other individuals of this 
band of marauders, little is known, 
and even their names are now no lon- 
ger remembered. 

To detail the numerous robberies 
of this mountain horde, would require 
a volume; and we shall therefore only 
give a description of their general 
mode of operations, with a brief notice 
of a few of their most prominent 
actions. A dark night was usually 
selected, when Claudius and Rove- 
lines, at the head of their clan, de- 
scended the rugged declivities which 





surrounded their rocky abode, and 


winding their way along the gloomy 
valley which leads through the moun- 
tains, they sallied forth into the inha- 
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bited districts, about that dismal hour 
when night is “ justat odds with day.” 
Their victims, surprized and unpre- 
pared, could offer no resistance; and 
the ready relinquishment of their most 
valuable articies, generally secured 
them from further annoyance. The 
barns and stables were never forgot- 
ten; and no steed that could himself 
“carry his slow length along,” failed 
accompanying them, with the “ move- 
ables” of his master. Their very 
careful attention to this department 
of their vocation, gained them the dis- 
tinguishing epithet which was in that 
day prefixed to their professional ap- 
pellation. Sometimes, the banditti 
would amuse themselves with throw- 
ing the looking-glasses and china out 
of the windows, or with scattering the 
contents of the feather beds in the air ; 
but to the persons of the plundered, 
they rarely offered molestation. Grow- 
ing bolder however, by repeated suc- 
cess, they commenced a more vigo- 
rous system of measures; and on one 
occasion they hung an honest old 
Scotchman to the dour post, because 
he was a little tardy in disclosing the 
place of his secreted treasures; but 


as he soon made satisfactory signs of 


having recovered his communicative- 
ness, he was taken down, after suffer- 
ing little other inconvenience than a 
short strangulation, and a very con- 
siderable fright. A proceeding, some- 


what similar, soon after succeeded ; 


but without the slight justification 
which attended the other, and with a 
result far more tragical. Having ra- 
vaged a house in one of their excur- 
sions, they with wanton cruelty led its 
tenant to the orchard, where “ on the 
first tree, he was hung alive,” while 
the banditti, mounting their stolen ani- 
mals, returned to the cavern in. the 
mountains. The inhabitants of the 
country, who had hitherto borne these 
outrages with stoical resignation, now 
became aroused, and called loudly on 
the authorities for protection; while 
old Governor Clinton issued procla- 
mation for the apprehension of Clau- 
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dius and his associates, “dead or 
alive! But the wary banditti of the 
Rock-house, evaded all pursuit: when 
it became too close, they retired with- 
in the enemy’s lines, at New-York, 
(the usual market for their spoils) : 
and were less frequent in their visits 
to their favourite cavern, and conse- 
quent excursions to the villages “ be- 
yond the high hills of the Highlands ;” 
as an old? land patent hath designated 
these regions. 

The marauding career of the band 
was now near its close. Having sur- 
rounded a house one night, they sur- 
prized a sergeant and his guard who 
had been in quest of a deserter. He 


was paroled however, on condition of 


his raising no alarm, until they had 
secured their retreat. ‘The scrupulous 
“man of blood” kept his word; but 
“a quaker sly” upon whom they im- 
posed a similar restriction, preserved 
“no faith with heretics,” and without 
delay gave information to the garri- 
son, at the block-house near the con- 
fines of the mountains. A_ pursuit 
was immediately commenced, and the 
band over taken; they fought with des- 
perate valour, but were routed in all 
directions. 

Clandius witha few others escaped 
by plunging down a precipice, and fol- 
lowing a bye path which /led to the 
Hudson river. Rovelines, while dis- 
playing a resolution and conduct wor- 
thy of the leader of armies, was shot 
through the head by a sharp-sighted 
militia map of Shawangunk. The re- 
mainder at the band experienced a 
similar fate; each man, after the ex- 
ample of the Roman conspirators, 
covering with his body the same 


_ t Fhis antiquated but poetical quotation, 


| - the subject of a long investigation, in 


celebrated law-suit, which occurred in 
that country, about thirty years ago. The 
phrase had been used in defining a bound- 
ary of an extensive tract of land, and as 
the decision involved a large amount of 
property, the counsel on either side, used 
every exertion in support of an interpre- 
tation that suited their respective interests. 
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ground, which he occupied when 
alive :” “Quem quisque vivus pwg- 
nando locum ceperot, cum, amissa 
anima, corpore tegebat.” 

Their remains lay for many years 
exposed, on the side of the mountain 
where they fell; but at a later period 
their bones were collected, and receiv- 
ed those sepulchral rites, which the 
exasperated feelings of the community 
had so long denied them. 

Claudius, with the remnant of his 
band, reached New-York in safety. 
Sometime afterwards he passed over 
to Long-Island: but his movements 
were closely watched; and a party of 
enterprizing islanders, whose patriot- 
ism had exiled them to the shores of 
New England, resolved to secure his 
person. ‘They accordingly crossed the 
Sound, in a whale-boat, during the 
night, and after marching several 
miles, reached the habitation where 
he lodged. They were admitted with- 
out hesitation, and a fire-brand from 
the hearth, lighted them to the cham- 
ber of Claudius; the door was forced, 
and before he could seize the pistols, 
upon which he always slept, a dozen 
bayonets were at his breast. Resist- 
ance would have been in vain; and 
he was bound hand and foot, trans- 
ported to the boat, and thence across 
the Sound, to Connecticut. Eventu- 
ally, he was carried on a horse, with 
his feet chained under the body of the 
animal, to the country which had been 
the scene of his depredations. Of his 
innumerable crimes, the proof was su- 
perabundant, and Claudius wa# doom- 
ed to undergo the extreme sentence of 
the law. 

At the gallows he evinced the same 
utter disregard ofall moral restrictions 
that had been manifested in every. 
action of his life; and his last exploit, 
(like that of Jonathan Wild) was the 
kicking off his shoes, in order to fal- 
sify a jocular prediction of his mother. 
The last dire signal was given, and 
the celebrated chieftain of the moun- 
tain horde, was numbered with the 


| dead, 
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CLAUDINE. 
AN INTERESTING SWISS TALE. 


(Continued from page 228.) 


“ The curate allowed him to weep 
for some time without saying a word ; 
at length he wished to consult with 
him relative to the measures it was 
necessary to take, in order to save the 
honour of Claudine; but Simon inter- 
rupted him: “ Master curate,” said 
he, “it is impossible to save that 
which is lost; every means we could 
take would render us more culpable, 
by obliging us to tell lies. The un- 
happy wretch must no longer remain 
here ; she would be the scandal of us 
all, and the punishment of her father ! 
let her be gone, master curate; let her 
live, since infamy can live; but let 
me die far distant from her. Let her 
depart this very day; she must leave 
this country, and never let her again 
present herself before my gray hairs, 
which she has dishonoured.”” 

“ The curate tried to soften Simon, 
but his efforts were in vain. Simon 
repeated the positive order for the de- 
parture of Claudine. Our good old 
curate was going away in sadness, 
when the old man ran after him, 
brought him back into his apartment, 
and shut the door; then putting into 
his hand an old purse of leather, con- 
taining fifty crowns. ‘ Master curate,’ 
said he, ‘this wretch will be in want 
of every thing. Give her these fifty 
crowns, not as from me, but as a cha- 
rity from yourself: tell her it is the 
goodggof the poor, which compassion 
induces you to bestow,on her; and if 
you could write to any one in her fa- 
vour, or give her a letter of recom- 
mendation I know your goodness; 
and I neither wish to hear, or to speak 
any more about her.’ 

“The currate answered him by a 
squeeze of the hand, then ran to meet 
Nanette, who was waiting for him in 

the street, more dead than alive. ‘Go 
instantly,’ said he, ‘and pack up all 
your sister’s clothes, and bring them 
to my house.’ She obeyed with tears 





! 
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in her eyes, being but too sure of 
what had happened, and put into 
Claudine’s bundle the little money she 
was mistress of. She then returned 
to the curate, who related to her the 
conversation he had with Simon, and 
gave her a long letter for the curate of 
Salenches, and said to her, ‘ My dear 
child, you must this very day conduct 
your sister to Salenches; give her this 
purse, and this letter to my good bro- 
ther. Accompany her to the village, 
and then return to your father, who has 
occasion for your wisdom and virtue, 
to lessen the chagrin produced by the 
conduct of your sister.’ Nanette, sigh- 
ing, went in quest of her sister on 
Montanverd. She found Claudine 
stretched weeping on the ground; but 
when she heard that her departure 
must be immediate, she screamed, and 
tore ber hair, repeating continually, 
‘fam banished with my father’s 
curse! Kill me! my sister, kill me! 
or | will throw myself over this pre- 
cipice.’ Gradually she became more 
calm, by promising that things might 
still be made up. At length Claudine 
resolved to set out; and at night-fall 
they took the road to Salenches, avoid- 
ing our village, where, notwithstand- 
ing the darkness, poor Claudine would 
have thought that every one saw her 
crime painted in her face. 

“It was a melancholy journey, as 
you may easily imagine; nor did they 
arrive till break of day. Nanette took 
her leave of Claudine before they en- 
tered the village, and, after pressing 
her a long while to ber®bosom, left 
her, being nearly as miserable as her 
unhappy sister. 

* As soon as Claudine found her- 
self alone, all her courage deserted 
her: she hid herself in the mountain, 
and passed the whole day without 
taking any nourishment; but whe 
the night drew on, her fears force 
her towards the village, where she in- 
quired for the house of the curate, and 
knocked softly at the door, which was 
opened by an old housekeeper. 

“Claudine said she came from M. 
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the curate of Prieure. The house- 
keeper led her directly to her master, 
who was then alone, eating his su 

per by the corner of his fire. With- 
out uttering a word, or lifting her eyes, 
Claudine, with a trembling hand, de- 
livered the letter; and, while the cu- 
rate drew near the light, in order to 
read it, the poor girl covered her face 
with her hands, and dropped on her 
knees near the door. The curate of 
Salenches is a good and a worthy man, 
and is respected as a parent by his 
whole parish. When he had finished 
the letter, and turning his head saw 
this young girl on her knees, and 
bathed with tears, he also wept. He 
raised her, praised the sincerity of her 
repentance, gave her hopes of a par- 
don for a fault that had cost her so 
many tears, and obliged her to eat in 
spite of her refusal; then calling his 


governess, desired her to prepare a | 


bed for Claudine. 

“ Claudine, surprised to find any 
one who did not despise her, kissed 
his hands without saying a word. He 
spoke to her in the most friendly man- 
ner, and inquired after his good bro- 
ther the curate. He dwelt with plea- 
sure on the good deeds of that worthy 
man, and observed, that one of the 
most pleasing duties of their ministry 
was to console the unhappy, and heal 
the broken hearted. Claudine listen- 
ed with respectful gratitude. He ap- 
peared to her as an angel sent from 
heaven to comfort her. After supper 
she retired to bed in a calmer state of 
mind; and“¥f she did not sleep, she 
at least rested. 

“On the morrow the good curate 
searched through Salenches for a little 
chamber where Claudine might lie in. 
An old woman, called Madame Felix, 
offered an apartment, and promised 
: Claudine repaired thither 

the evening; the curate paid three 
months’ rent in advance; the old lady 
passed her for a niece lately taarried 
at Chambery; and every thing was 
settled. Indeed it was high time, for 
the fatiguing journey, and the agita- 
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tion of mind that Claudine had sus- 


tained, brought on the premature birth 
of a fine boy, beautiful as the day, 
whom Madame Felix caused to be 
baptized by the name of Benjamin. 

“ The curate was desirous of imme- 
diately putting the child out to nurse; 
but Claudine declared with tears in 
her eyes, that she would rather die 
than be separated from Benjamin, 
She was allowed to keep him for the 
first few days; at the end of which 
time her maternal fondness had in- 
creased. ‘The curate reasoned with 
her; represented to her, that such 
conduct deprived her of all hopes of 
ever returning to Chamouny, or of be- 
ing reconciled to her father. Clau- 
dine’s only answer was to embrace 
Benjamin. The. time slipped on; 
Claudine nursed her child, and re- 
mained with Madame Felix, who 
loved her with all her heart. 

*“ The fifty crowns from her father, 
and the little money Nanette had put 
into her bundle, had hitherto paid her 
expenses. Nanette did not dare to 
come to see her; but she sent her all 
she could spare, and thus Claudine 
wanted for nothing. She employed 
her time in learning to read and write 
of the old lady, who had formerly kept 
a school at Bonville, and in taking 
care of Benjamin, Claudine was not 
unhappy, and little Benjamin grew 
charmingly ; but such gs could 
not last. One morning the curate of 
Salenches came to pay her a visit. 

“‘ My dear girl,” said he, “when I 
received you under my p ion, 
when I covered your fault with the 
mantle of charity, my design was to 
take care of your child, to enable him 
to gain his bread; and I hoped, dur- 
ing that interval, to have appeased 
the anger of your father; to have pre- 
vailed on him to receive you once 
more into his house, where your re- 
pentance, your modesty, your love of 
virtue, and of labour, might gradually 
have induced him to forget the distres- 
ses of which you have been the source. 
But this plan you have yourself op- 








posed. With what eyes could Simon 
look upon this child? he must neces- 
sarily remain a lasting monument of 
your misconduct and disgrace. I can 
discern by your eyes that your choice 
is made; but you ought to consider, 
that you cannot always remain. with 
_this good woman, whose circumstan- 
ces, however desirous she might be of 
befriending you, render it impossible. 
The money that Nanette sends you is 
taken from the support of herself and 
family. Nanette labours the ground 
while you caress Benjamin; and Na- 
nette has been guilty of no fault. You 
have but one resource, which is to go 
into service either at Geneva or Cham- 
bery; but I doubt whether, without 
separating from your child, you would 
easily finda place. I allow you two 
days, to reflect on these matters. You 
will then inform me of your determin- 
ation; and, depend on it, I will do 
every thing in my power to assist 
you.” Claudine was sensible of the 
truth of all the curate had said; but 
she found it impossible to live without 
Benjamin. 

“ After passing a day and a night in 
reflecting on what she ought to do, she 
at last resolved: and after writing a 
letter to the curate, acknowledging all 
his kinduess, which she left on her 
table, she made a bundle of her clothes, 
tied up twenty crowns, which still re- 
mained, in a handkerchief, and taking 
Benjamin in her arms, she departed 
from Salenches. —— 

“ She took the road to Geneva, and 
slep@@hat night at Bonville; for, on 
account of little Benjamin, she could 
not travel far. The second day she 
arrived at Geneva. Her first care was 
to sell all her female clothes, and pro- 
vide herself with a suit of man’s at- 
tire; she even sold her fine black hair, 
and bought a knapsack, into which 
she put her clothes. She fastened the 
ring which she had always hitherto 
worn on her finger, round her neck. 


Thus clad like a young Savoyard, with . 


a stout stick in her hand, her knap- 
sack on her back, on the top of which 


} 
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Benjamin was seated, clasping his 
hands round her neck, she set out from 
Geneva on the road to Turin. 

“She was twelve days in crossing 
the mountains; and people were so 
much pleased with the air and appear- 
ance of this handsome little Savoyard, 
and of the child whom she carried on 
her back, and called her little brother, 
that she was hardly allowed to pay 
any thing, but commonly discharged 
her reckoning by amusing the compa- 
ny with some of the little beautiful 
songs peculiar to her country; so that 
when Claudine arrived at Turin, she 
had still some of her money left, with 
which she hired a little garret, bought 
a brush and blacking, and, followed 
by little Benjamin, who never left in 
she set up a little stall for blacking 
shoes, in the Palais Royal, under the 
name of Claude. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


I 


SINGULAR PRESERVATION. 


An interesting article upon the col- 
ony of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
which the emigrants are about to set- 
tle, appears in a late English pe- 
riodical work; portraying its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, with the 
situation the emigrant is likely to be 
placed in, on his first arrival. In no- 
ticing the unerring skill of the grazier, 
(or Keboor) Colonist with his musket, 
the writer of the article relates the 
following little narrative, the hero of 
which ‘was a person of the name of 
Van Wyk, and the story#@f his “ per- 
ilous and fearful shot,” is given in 
his own words. 

“It is now,” said he, “ more than 
two years, in the very place where 
we san I ventured to take one of 
the most daring shots that ever was 
hazarded. My wife was sitting with- 
in the house, near the door; the ¢ 
dren were playing about her: and 
was without, near the house, busied 
in doing something to a waggon ; 
when, suddenly, though it was mid- 
day, an enormous lion appeared, came 
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up, and laid himself quietly down in 
the shade, upon the threshold of the 
door. My wife, either frozen ) with 
fear, or aware of the danger attending 
any attempt to fly, remained motion- 
less in her place, while the children 
took refuge in her lap. The cry they 
uttered attracted my attention, and [ 
hastened towards the door; but my 
astonishment may well be conceived 
when I found the entrance to it barred 
insuch a way. Although the animal 
had not seen me, unarmed as I was 
escape seemed impossible; yet, I gli- 
ded gently, searcely knowing what | 
meant to do, to the side of the house, 
up to the window of my chamber, 
where [ knew my loaded. gun was 
standing. Bya most happy chance I 
had set it in a corner close by the win- 
dow, so that I could reach it with my 
hand; the opening being too small to 
admit of my having got in, and still 
more fortunately, the door of the room 
was open, so that I could see the whole 
danger of the scene. ‘The lion was 
beginning to move, perhaps with the 
intention of making a spring. ‘There 
was no longer any time to think; I 
called softly to the mother not to be 
alarmed, and invoking the name of 
the Lord, fired my piece. The ball 
passed directly over the hair of my 
boy’s head, and lodged in the forehead 
of the lion, immediately above his 
eyes, which shot forth, as it were, 
sparks of fire, and stretched him on 
the ground, so that he never stirred 
”? 


more. 
* errant caneminail 


From the Boston Patriot. 
THE ORPHAN. 


A sketch from the Miscellany MS. 
of Mr. Charlton. 


The tempest of a dark December 
Ben had for some time vented its 
fury, when a wretched woman, drench- 
ed. by the rain, dishevelled, and in 
tattered garments, sunk on the ground 
as she journeyed over the heath. She 
had wandered from her houme—home A 


alas! she had none! She was an or- 
ant Long had a mother’s voice 
ceased to instruct her by dts. 5 
a father’s arm to somieal snd édeinin 
ter by» its labour to her necessities. 
Both bad been consigned to the grave; 
and E.:mma was left without a friend, 
on whom to depend for counsel or as- 
sistance. She was then beauteous; 
her form and graceful movements 
were those of Diana; the health of 
Hygeia bloomed upen her cheek; and 
the lily’s spotless whiteness lent its 
complexion to her neck and bosom. 
Her mind was intelligent, though net 
learned; her heart a compound of vir- 
tue and credulity. Never had Emma — 
performed an act that was wrong, 
Anowing it to be so; never suspected 
guile or treachery in another, judging 
the world as it were by the standard 
of her own honesty aod truth. Thus 
acting and believing; unskilled in the 
deceptive character of man; forlorn 
and needy; she was approached by a 
youth, whose prepossessing form and 
manners soon engaged her aflections. 
With the malice and cunning of the 
arch fiend of old, he wooed, won, 
and deserted her! Wretched Emma! 
Virtue was once thy richest pride 
and solace—virtue/ And is it then 
but a name that the charitable look at? 
Art thou, Kmma, stidd virtuous? Shall 
the fell machinations of a villain cast 
that approbrium upon thy purer na- 
ture, which only his infamy deserves ? 
Yet it may be said that thou too art 
infamous! No, not so; thou art wretch- 
ed but not infamous. It not a 
fault to believe as thou hast ved ; 
it. was a misfortune. ‘That innocence 
which should have been thy protec- 
tion, is nevertheless thy apology. You 
saw the tears trickle down from eyes, 
while those eyes beamed rapture upon 
you; you heard a voice silvery and 
sweet, which formed itself to your situ- 
ation, declared its passions, aud pledg- 
ed its unalterable truth. C ou 
doubt it? No: that heart which ne- 
ver deceived, that heart which had so 











often threbbed with sympathetic emo- 
k 
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_famished lips have tasted the coarsest 


- friendship) animated her with new 


tions at the bare recital of “ past tales 
of sorrow,” could not suspect decep- 
tion in another, when its feet is laid 
in ication, promises, and vows. 
Who Emma, brands you infa- 
mous? ‘ What voice of sorrow breaks 
upon my ear, giving to the night’s 
loud gust a wilder and more appalling 
accent?” inquired a horseman, as he 
cautiously approached the spot where 
the wretched orphan lay. “ A being 
pos rat persecuted by the world, 
forsaken by heaven, (she replied. ) 
Three days have passed since these 


food; and many a long night since 
the roof of hospitality sheltered her 
from the ‘pitiless storm.’ I am a wo- 
man; I am an orphan!” “ Why have 
= been persecuted by the world? 

hy should you be forsaken by hea- 
ven?” I] thought not of the opini- 
ons of the one; and I have violated 
an ordinance of the other. I loved 
too well and was undone!” Take 
thy miserable fate!” interrupted the 
horseman, and galloped forward, He 
was a moralist. ‘Through the gloomy 
severity of the blast, a firm and steady 
step was heard to approach. ‘There 
was something in its sound presaging 
succour; something which conveyed 
hope to the heart. A glow of com- 
fort flashed upon her frozen cheeks. 
A delicious sensation, (like to that 
which is experienced when we feel 
the congenial sigh breathe upon us, 
when it leaves the warm bosom of 


life. ruse with strength and feel- 
ings S#e knew not how to account for ; 
she hurried to meet him who ap- 
proached her, and ia the next instant 
fell senseless into his arms. “ Child 
of affliction!” inquired the stranger, 
as he wrapped her shivering form 
more tenderly in his mantle, and 
watched the returning life in her pallid 
face, by the indirect beamings of the 
moon, which had arisen: “ Child of 
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disconsolate Emma, with convulsed 
emotion, while she cast upon him a 
look which might have melted a stone, 
and endeavoured to relieve herself 
from his embrace. It was the first 
time since her unhappy seduction, 
that she had been cherished by man. 
“IT am very young (she continued) 
but have experienced an age of mis- 
ery. Seduced by a heart I believed 
to be the oracle of truth and constan- 
cy; an orphan; shunned by my for- 
mer friends; scoffed at by my undoer ; 
uppitied, unprotected, I have wander- 
ed alone; the canopy of heaven, at 
night, my only covering; the scanty 
fruit of the forest, my only sustenance. 
I could not love sin sufficient to pur- 
sue it for my bread; and who would 
administer tothe woman dishonoured ? 
Stranger, the measure of my suffering 
is filled. Ina few moments all that 
will remain of the orphan for the ex- 
ercise of thy humanity will be the in- 
terment of her corpse, and the inscrip- 
tion of her offence, that others may 
profit by her misfortunes, and shun 
that rock on which she struck and 
perished.” ‘Orphan, thou wilt not 
die!” replied the strauger, pressing 
her cold form firmly in hisarms. “1 
am childless, and will make thee 
mine. The world shall yet respect 
and bless the orphan, whose offence is 
treated with too much severity, and 
whose wants it refuses to supply.” 
** Whose voice is this,” exclaimed the 
sinking Emma, “that sends such ti- 
dings through my bewildered brain? 
who calls me from the grave ?” 

“One (replied the stranger) whe 
feels it his duty to succour the afflict- 
ed; one that never sported with the 
unhappy, nor promised but to per- 
form.” Angel! minister of heaven :” 
exclaimed the orphan and sunk her 
icy forehead upon his bosom. 
was a Mason! and the Mason h 
kept his word. Emma is seen, bloom- 
ing and beautiful as ever, moving in 





affliction! why hast thou, on this lone 
night, wandered from thy friends and 
home?” “J have none,” replied the 





forgotten by all but herself, in con- 


| plenty. Her error has been long since 
sideration of her correct deportment, 
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and the exercise of her charities. She 
is the almoner of the village. Her 
kindness heals the. afflicted; her pre- 
cepts tame the obdurate. Once a year, 
when the night winds blow bleak, does 
Emma hie her to the spot where her 
preserver found her. . He accompa- 
nies her. It is the indulgence of a 
whim io her which he sanctions, more 
because he believes it to be the exer- 
cise of a penance for her crime, than 
from a fear that without any perpetu- 
ation of it, she might again fall its vic- 
tim. One act originating in extreme 
sensibility and uncounselled by expe- 
rience, weaned from her the sympa- 
thies of the world. One generous bo- 
som snatched her from destruction, 
and gave to society again its brightest 
ornament. Adieu sweet Emma! thy 
sufferings and thy persecutions are 
treasured up in every honest heart; 
and the hour is blest, in which the 
Mason found thee an orphan on the 
heath. 
i 


From the Boston Palladium. 
LOUISIANA MOUNTAIN OF SALT. 


In the interesting letter, written by 
general Miller, governor of Arkansas, 
dated September 2d, 1820, lately pub- 
lished, among other ‘important facts is 
mentioned an extent of country cover- 
ed with pure chrystalized salt, six 
inches deep. He adds, all men agree, 
both white and Indian, that this arti- 
cle is in such abundance, some dis- 
tance above where he was, that they 
could cut and split off pieces a foot 
square. 

The public cannot have forgotten 
that this subject of the Louisiana Salt 
Mountains, was the butt of ridicule in 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration. .The 
credulity of the philosopher of Monti- 

© was the subject of wit and ridi- 


: Bie i in newspapers, and in our most 


fashionable circles. It may be re- 
membered too that one of the profess- 
ors at Cambridge, had the courage to 
vindicate the idea in his lectures, and 
in the public papers ; and some may 
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recollect the odium he 
himseif, by telling his puj 
public, ‘that vast bodies 






salt were to be found in tp 
of Europe and Asia, and that, 
believed what was and Sees its. ex- 


istence in our newly purchased terri- 


tory. ' 
Now, « fair play wa jewel, ” says 
the proverb; and it is -but, that » 
those who were cases uyured 
then, should have re them 
now. Abused as p 
was, at that time, he neve 







on the mi ee and, the, x¢ a of, ine 
silence, will appear in the, ing 
extract. from one of his letters, ag * 


as 1813, a long time after he 
tired from public life. . ..... 

“ The fact (says Mr. ia 
stated by major Stoddert ; but I never 
heard of it till certain writers . 
forth the morsel so delicious for 
exercise of their-wit. I it.as 
innocent a tub for the whale as on 
be giveu them, and said nothing 

“ But if truth is theis obies object, 
may now take up the Majo sowie 
Louisiana, lately published, in which 
(page 403) he — oh his formes 


, assertions, and produces facts, on 


whom the wits may display all their 
science, and after demolishing major 
Stoddert’s salt mountain, may solicit 
an auto da fe to burn you, who be- 
lieve i in the heresy.” 


I 


From the Haverhill Gazette. 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATI 
Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost. 

The exemplification of this moral 
is perpetually occurring on the most 
common , objects of daily attention. 
The very paper on which I am now 
writing affords me an example. A 
little while ago it was clipped off from 
an old garment, an useless rag. Bet- 
ty would have swept it to the door, . 
but the industrious rag-man took it up 


and gave it to the paper-maker, who 
returned to me the formereld rag in» 
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a new form, no less pleasing than use- 
ful. Mypentle friends, in obedience 
to the great’ Master, gather up the 
fragments which remain. The little 
piece of eléth which falls from your 
scissors, may be the means of carrying 


the light of the knowledge of the glo- || 


ry of God to far distant and benighted 
lands, | de 

‘God himself loses nothing: and toa 
contemplative mind it is both instruc- 
tive and entertaining to observe the 
janiy ways which he takes to gather 
| iyments. I rose up from the 
‘went out to drink the fresh 
nine air. Ags I passed the gate, 
did Lazarus, the beggar, was sitting 
atid inaking a rich repast on the very 
piece of baked mutton {had left on 
my pate. "His dog stood by, and the 
bones, &c. of which Lazarus could 
make ‘nothing, afforded a delicious 
-mealto poor Trim. By the time I 
returned, a little flock of sparpows oc- 
eapied the ground where Lazarus had 
sat with Trim, and picked up the 
crumbs’ which had fallen from them. 
They flew off at my approach; but 
*héir place was instantly seized by a 
niimber of flies and other insects, 
all greedily devouring the fragments 
which remained of the sparrows; and 
that nothing might be lost, a little la- 
borious ant had got a huge crumb on 
her shoulders, and tottering under the 
burden, was carrying it to her nest. 
A small affair it seemed, indeed, to 
me, but small as it was, it afforded a 
full @st to herself and her little fami- 
ly, “Goto the ant, thou sluggard, 
consider her ways and be wise.” Lord 
God Almighty, how manifold are thy 
works! in the vast range of thy eco- 
‘nomy, nothing is lost! 


mR a 
From the Franklin Chronicle. 
CONTRASTED JOYS. 

A real fact. , The reverend James 
Harvey was once riding in a stage 
coach, with a gay young lady, who 
expatiated, in a very lively manner, 
on the pleasures of the theatre. Indeed 











(she said) I enjoy much happiness be- 
fore I go, in anticipation, and when 
there, my pleasure is indescribable; 
and the recollection of the scene af- 
fords me much happiness the follow- 


lowing day. 


Mr. Harvey replied, “ and is that 


all the happiness, madam, the theatre 


affords you? Is there not one joy be- 
side? Have you forgotten the happi- 
ness it will afford you in the hour of 
death ?” | 

The youth, struck with the scene of 
eternity, which opened to her imagin- 
ation, was brought under genuine con- 
vietion of sin, and the vanity of fugi- 
tive amuseinent, to participate in the 
solid pleasures of religion. 


os 
From the Montreal Herald. 
Kineoston, Fes. 6. 


On Saturday last, two men, resi- 
dents at Cape Vincent, on the Ameri- 
can side, observed, while coming 
round the southern end of Wolf Island, 
a strange animal on the ice, about two 
miles from the shore. ‘They imme- 
diately pursued it, and on catching it 
found that it was a seal. They have 
brought it over to this place to exhi- 
bit;as a curiosity, and multitudes are 
flocking to view this new inhabitant 
of our fresh water sea. When first 
informed of the circumstance we were 
rather sceptical, and were inclined to 
think that the animal had in reality 
been brought from the ocean, and that 
the story in circulation was a mere 
hoax. We have, however, the most 
respectable testimony on the subject, 
and can no longer doubt the fact of 
the seal having been found, as de- 
scribed, on the ice in our neighbour- 
hood. We hear, also, on the author- 
ity of Indian traders, that seals have 
heretofore been seen on the borders Gf 
our lake, though the circumstance is 
one of very rare occurrence. Conjec- 
ture is busy in devising by what means 
the animal found its way here, and 
some persons suppose it ra have 
come up the St. Lawrence lunder the 
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conversation. 
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ice, while others conceive that it was 
bred on the lake. It is perhaps as 
probable, that the animal, being of a 
more adventurous spirit than its fel- 
lows, or probably wishing to make 
the fashionable tour to the Niagara 
Falls, strayed away from the ocean 
during the summer, and that it was at- 
tempting to leave the open part of the 
lake for better quarters, when it was 
caught. It seems, however, to have 
found good living in our fresh water, 
and it affords occular demonstration 
to the inhabitants of this inland coun- 
try, of the propriety of the common 
saying, “ It is as fat as a seal.” 


—_- 


ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 
From the lIctters of Dr. Lettson. 


I passed one day with Dr. Frank- 
lin at Spithead, with Sir J. Banks and 
the late Dr. Solander, (one of the 
most pleasant men I ever met with) 
when they went to smooth the water 
with oil. Lord Loughborough was of 
the party. I remember there was but 
little conversation, except from Solan- 
der, and a laughable scene between 
an officer on board the ship and Dr. 


. Franklin, on the properties of thun- 


der and lightning. ‘The officer con- 
tinually contradicted the Doctor with 
saying, ‘* Sir, you are quite wrong in 
your opinion. Dr. Franklin says so 
and so; the Doctor and you are quite 
contrary in your ideas. I never will 
allow, Sir, that Dr, F. is wrong. No, 
Sir; I am sure he is right, and you are 
wrong, begging your pardon.” The 
Doctor never altered a feature at the 
All the company en- 
joyed a laugh except the disputants. 


—— 
From the New-Haven Register. 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 
North Killingworth, Feb. 1. 
In North-Killingworth, Connecticut, 
a revival of religion began among the 


youth about the ist of September, 
and as there has been an unusual so- 
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lemnity upon the minds of both old 
and yourig, it can justly be said that 
in this work, God has been “no re- 
spector of persons ;” for the work has 
been powerful on all ages from eight 
years old to upwards of seventy.— 
One hundred and nine persons stood 
propounded for admittance to the 
Church on the first Sabbath in Jan- 
uary, but the two first Sabbaths being 
very stormy, they were not admitted 
until the third. On that day, one bun- 
dred and seven, before a crowded as- 
sembly, professed their faith in the 
Yedeemer. Two were necessarily 
detained. The day being very pleas- 
ant, many of the brethren and sisters 
from other churches were present.— 
The manner in oo they were ad- 


| mitted was peculiarly interesting and 


solemn. As the Subjects of this work 
sat promiscuoasly in the assembly, 
the Parson called them by name, to 
take their proper places for admit- 
tance. It was very affecting, and 
gave an unusual force to the scripture, 
“One shall be taken and another 
left,’ &c. ‘The ordinance of baptism 
was administered to six adults in a very 
impressive manner, and after the 
whole were admitted to full commun- 
ion, about. Four Hundred Communi- 
cants sat down to the table of the 
Lord. To whom shall we ascribe 
this work? Shall it be untous? No— 
not unto us, but to thy great name, O 
God ! be all the praise—for Thou art 
worthy! ‘The work appears to con- 
tinue, and several youth in our schools 
are under serious impressions. 






HISTORICAL. 


BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 


The following letter is extracted 
from the works of the Count Algarotti, 
(chamberlain to Frederick the Great 
of Prussia) and relates to the capture 
of the place, in 1747, by the French. 
His opinions, as to the strength of the 
fortifications, have been fully corro- 
borated from the sanguinary defeat of 
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the English army under general Gra- 
ham, in an assault upon the same 
works, inthe year 1814. The fame 
of this achievement was lost in the 
magnitude of the more important 
events, which there occurred; and the 
final overthrow of Napoleon, deprived 
the public of even the name of the 
gallant commandant, whose defence 
shone so resplendent amid the disas- 
trous events of that memorable cam- 
paign. The military district, how- 
ever, which comprised this important 
post, was under Count Carnot, one of 
the ablest engineers in Europe; and 
a patriot, who, with the tutelar maid 


of France, was ever ready to yield, 


«c 





body, soul, and all, 
“ Before ny England give the French the 
Ou. 

“Tt was a matter of astonishment 
to all Europe, to hear that Count 
Saxe, the commander in chief of the 
French army in Flanders, had deter- 
mined on the seige of Bergen-op- 
Zoom; but how much more so, to 
hear, in a few weeks after, that Low- 
endahl, who was left to conduct the 
siege, had carried it by assault! Be- 
sides the marshal’s staff, which he 
has obtained by conquest, he will 
justly acquire the title ot the Polior- 
cetes of the present age. 

“This enterprise must indeed be 
acknowledged a glorious one, yet owes 
a great part of its glory to fortune, 
which for some time back-has seemed 
disposed to favour the French. —Ber- 

-op-LZoom is one of the barrier 
towns of Holland, the master-piece of 
the famous Coehorn. The works are 
very extensive, and mined almost in 
every part; by subterranean passages 
there is a communication with an en- 
trenched camp without the town, 
where an army can subsist in perfect 
security, It has besides an open com- 
munication with the sea. 

“Tt has been asserted, that there is 
no place inthe world entirely impreg- 
nable. 
founded. Konigstein in Saxony, may 


This assertion is perhaps ill 
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situated on a very steep mountain, 
with a running spring within, and a 
sufficiency of arable land to maintain 
the little garrison requisite to defend 
it. But, setting aside this fortress, 
which seems to be intended by nature 
for the Bastile of Saxony, or the repo- 
sitory of the treasures of Gren-Velt 
in case of war, what shall we say of 
Gibraltar? The English indeed took 
it without difficulty in the Spanish 
war; but then it ‘had not an adequate 
defence, either by sea or land: whereas 
now, that it has a strong garrison, 
with plenty of provisions, and a nu- 
merous fleet in its harbour, what man 
in his senses can suppose it is in any 


~ danger of being taken? They must first 


triumph over the English flag, drive 
them from what they consider their 
proper element, and send out a pow- 
erful navy to scour the ocean and pre- 
serve the dominion of it. i 

* Bergen-op-Zoom does not yield to 
Gibraltar in regard to its communica- 
tion with the sea; and has the further 
advantage of being supported by an 
entrenched camp, whence the garrison 
may be relieved every day, if neces- 
sary. A hedge defended by a body 
of grenadiers, who had it in their 
power to relieve one another, might 
defy the attacks of a Vauban; while, 
on the other hand, a Bergen-op-Zoom, 
with a sufficient garrison, but com- 
manded bya..... . is no better 


| than a liedge. 


“ The famous Benjamin Robinson, 
the best military mathematician of the 
age, being called over from England 
by the prince of Orange, to assist in 
the defence of the place, on his arri- 
val found it taken. Having minutely 
examined every part of it, he declared 
that it was as tenable when the French 
entered it by assault, as it was when 
they first began their approaches; 
and that, if it had been defended as it 
should have been, neither force nor 
stratagem could have reduced it. 
Marshal Schmettaw, who knew the 
practical part as well as the other did 


be an instance to the contrary ; a place | the theory, and te whom a journal of 
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the besiegers and the besieged was 
sent twice a week, was ready from the 
beginning to lay any wager against 
Lowendahl, if, as he said himself, the 
Hollanders only made use of a single 
arm to defend it. 

“ How then was it taken? Why, 
the commandant did not take the least 
precaution, or follow the most simple 
rules of his profession. He neither 
made timely sallies, sprung his mines, 
nor gave any other interruption to the 
approaches of the enemy. He nei- 
ther filled the ditch with water, nor, 
in a word, observed a single article of 
what was prescribed in a manuscript, 
left by Coehorn himself, for the in- 
struction of those who might on a fu- 
ture occasion have to defend the place, 
like a father’s last will in favour of a 
beloved daughter. This valuable man- 
uscript was found among the common 
lumber of the governor, who gave 
himself so little concern, that one 
morning, while the French were, con- 
trary to custom, mounting quietly a 
breach which they had made in one 
of the bastions of the place, he was 
extended at his ease upon a feather 
bed, not caring either to expose his 
person, or even to bestow a thought 
on the defence of his garrison; so that 
they paid him a visit in his very house, 
and, on waking hii out of his sleep, 
hailed him their prisoner.” 


ee ee 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE OF COLONEL 
PONSONBY, 


At the Battle of Waterloo, 


From Mitford’s Historical Account of the 


Battle. 


Among the examples of intense suf- 
fering, and miraculous escape, which 
the eventful history of this day disclo- 
‘sed, there is not one more calculated 
to excite our sympathy, than the case 
ef the Hon. Col. Ponsonby, of the 12th 
dragoons. I have been favoured with 
an account, drawn up by a friend of 
that gallant officer, to satisfy the pain- 
ful curiosity ef his family, taken al- 
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most literally from his own words ; an 
account equally remarkable for its af- 
fecting simplicity and moral reflections. 
If the reader peruse it with the same 
emotions I have experienced, he will 
be thankful for its introduction, and 
rejoice with me, that notwithstanding 
his many perils, Col. Ponsonby still 
survives for his country and his friends. 
Dear Lady B eee 

“ You have often wished for some 
written account of the adventures and 
sufferings of your son, Col. Ponsonby, 
in the field of Waterloo; the modesty 
of his nature is, however, no small 
obstacle in the way. Will the follow- 
ing imperfect sketch supply its place 
until it comes? The battle alluded to 
one morning in the library at A ; 
and his answers to many of the ques- 
tions which were put to him, are here 
thrown together, as nearly as I could 
remember, in his own words :-— 

“ The weather cleared up at noon, 
and the sun shone out a little just as 
the battle began. The armies were 
within 800 yards of each other; the 
videttes, before they were withdrawn, 
being so near as to be able to con- 
verse. At one moment I imagined 
that ! saw Bonaparte with a consider- 
able staff, moving rapidly along the 
front of our line. 

“T was stationed with my regiment 
(about 300 strong) at the extreme of 
the left wing, and directed to act dis- 
cretionally; each of the armies were 
drawn up on a gentle declivity, a small 
valley lying between them. 

“ At one o’clock, observing, as I 
thought, unsteadiness in a column of 
French infantry, (50 by 20 (1000) or 
thereabouts) which were advancing 
with an irregular fire, I resolved to 
charge them. As we were descend- 
ing on a gallop, we received from our 
own troops on the right, a fire much 
more destructive than theirs, they 
having began long before it could take 
effect, and slackening as wé drew 
nearer; when we were within fifty 
paces of them they turned, and much 
execution was done among them, as 
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we were followed by some Belgians, || would, (for he understuod the Duke of 


who had remarked our success. 

“But we had no sooner passed 
through them, than we were attacked 
im our turn, before we could form, by 
about 300 Polish lancers, who had 
come down to their relief Lhe 
French artillery pouring in among us 
a heavy fire of grape-shot, which, 
however, for one of ‘our men, killed 
three of their own; in the metce, I was 
disabled almost instantly in both my 
arms, and followed by a few of my 
men, who were presently cut down, 
(no quarter being asked or given;) I 
was carried on by my horse, till, re- 
ceiving a blow on my head froma sa- 
bre, I was thrown senseless on my 
face to the ground. Recovering, | 
raised myself a little to look round, 
(being I believe at that time in a con- 
dition to get up and run away) when 
a lancer passing by, exclaimed, ‘ Tu 
n’es pas mort, coquin?”? [Thou art not 
dead, villain 7’] and struck his lance 
through my back ; my head dropped, 
the blood gushed. into my mouth, a 
difficulty of breathing came on, and I 
thought all was over. 

“ Not long afterwards, (it was then 
impossible to measure time, but | must 
have fallen in less than 10 minutes af- 
ter the charge) a tirailleur came up to 

lunder me, threatening to take my 
ife. Itold him he might search me, 
directing him to a small side pocket, 
in which he found three dollars, being 
all I had: he unloosed my stock, tore 
open my waistcoat, and then left me 
— in a very uneasy posture: he was no 
sooner gone than another came up for 
the saine purpose, but on my assuring 
him I had been plundered, he left me ; 
when an officer bringing on some 
troops, (to which probably the tirail- 
leurs belonged) and halting where | 
lay, stooped down and addressed me, 
saying he feared FT was -badly wound- 
ed; I replied that I was, and expres- 
sed a wish to be removed into the rear ; 
he said it was against the order to re- 
move even their own men, but that if 


they gained the day, as they probably 


| Wellington was killed, and that six ot 
_ our battalions had surrendered) every 
attention in his power should be shown 
/me. I complained of thirst, and he 
held his brandy bottle to my lips, di- 
| recting one of his men to lay me 
| Straight on my side, and place a knap- 
| sack under my head; he then passed 
| into the action. 

| to whose generosity I was indebted, 
as I conceive, for my life; of what 
| rank he was | cannot say, he wore a 
blue coat. By and by another tirail- 
| leur came and knelt and fired over 
me, loading and firing many times, 
and conversing with great gaiety all 
the while ; at last he ran off, “ Vous 
ferez bien aise d’entendre que nous 
alions nous retirer; bon jour, mon 
ami. [* You will be very glad to hear 
that we are retreating ; good day, my 
ee 

“ While the battle continued in that 
part, several of the wounded men and 
dead bodies near me were hit with 
the balls, which came very thick in 
that place. ‘Towards evening, wher 
the Prussians came, the cuntinued roar 
_of the cannon along theirs and the 
British line growing louder and louder 
as they drew near, was the finest thing 
lever heard. It was dusk, when two 
squadrons of Prussian cavalry, both of 
them two deep, passed over me in full 
trot, lifting me from the ground, and 
tumbling me about cruelly; the clat- 
ter of their sabaiadaloal the appre- 
hensions it excited, may be easily con- 
ceived: had a gun came that way, it 
would have done for me. The battle 
was then nearly over, or removed to 
‘a distance: the cries and groans of 
the wounded all around me, became 
every instant more and more audible, 
succeeding to the shouts, imprecations, 





charges of musquetry and cannon; 
now and then intervals of perfect si- 
lence, which were worse than the 
noise—I thought the night.would nev- 
erend. Much about this time, I found 








a soldier of the Royals lying acrass my 


I shall never know - 





outcries of ¢ Vive l’Empereur,’ the diseg 
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legs, who had probably crawled thith- 
er in his agony; his weight, convul- 
sive motions, his noises, and the air is- 
suing through a wound in his side, dis- 
tressed me greatly, the latter circum- 
stance most of all, as the case was my 
own. It was not a dark night, and 
the Prussians were wandering about 
to plunder; and the scene in Ferdi- 


nand, Count Fathom, came into my 


mind, though no women, I believe, 
were there; several of them came 
and looked at me, and passed on; at 
length one stopped to examine me. I 
told him as well as I could, (for I could 
say but little in German,) that I was a 
British officer, and had been plunder- 
ed already ; he did not desist howev- 
er, and pulled me about roughly be- 
fore he left me. About an hour be- 
fore midnight, I saw a soldier in an 
English uniform coming towards me; 
he was, I suspect, on the same errand. 
He came and looked in my face; | 
spoke instantly, telling him who I was, 
and assuring him of a reward, if he 
would remain by me. He said that 
he belonged to the 40th regiment, but 
had missed it. He released me from 
the dying man; being unarmed, he 
took up a sword from the ground and 
stood over me, pacing backwards and 
forwards. At eight .o’clock in the 
morning, some English were seen at a 
distance; he ran to them, and a mes- 
senger was sent off to Hervey. A 
cart came for me. I was placed in it, 
carried toa farm house, about a mile 
and a half distant, and laid in the bed 
from which poor Gordon (as 1 under- 
stood ge ag had been just car- 
ried out; the jolting of the cart, and 
the difficulty of breathing, were very 
painful. I had received seven wounds ; 
a surgeon slept in my room, and | was 
saved by continual bleeding, 120 


mounces in two days, besides the great 


oss of blood on the field.” 
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ISLAND OF MALTA. 


In the vicinity of the cathedral of 
Cetta Veccia, in the island ef Malta, 
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a small grotto is to be seen, in which 
a statue of St. Paul is erected; that 
apostle being highly venerated by the 
Maltese, who suppose him to have de- 
livered that island from se with 
which it was before infested. This 
grotto was formed by scooping from a 
certain spot a species of soft and cal- 
careous white earth, known at Malta 
by the name of St. Paul’s earth. Ta- 
bles are made of it, on which is im- 
pressed the image of the apostle, with 
a serpent in his hand. This earth has 
also the reputation of being a specific 
against fevers, and highly efficacious 
in many other diseases; but the learn- 
ed deny that it has any other proper- 
ty than that of furnishing a gentle su- 
dorific, 

‘The Maltese also affirm that a con- | 
tinual miracle is performed by St. 
Paul, as the mass in the grotto appears 
to suffer no diminution, whatever quan- 
tity may be taken from it. For this 
assertion there is apparently some 
foundation, but a speedy reproduction 
may probably be caused by the hu- 
midity of the grotto, and the earth’s 
want of consistency; cavities, howev- 
er, are in many places observable, 
where pieces have been detached from 
the mass by the application of sharp 
instruments. A white lichen grows 
over the interior surface of the vault 
of St. Paul’s grotto. ‘ 

In the environs of this city, large 
caverns are in many places to be seen, 
divided into such numerous ramifica- 
tions as to form a labyrinth, where an 
inconsiderate person might lose him- 
self and perish: they were formerly 
places of sepulture, and now retain 
the name of catacombs. Stone coffins 
are placed in them on each sidé, one 
above another, Some of these habi- 
tations of stone are much broader than 
others, and present an excavation for 
two heads, significantly intimating that 
they were probably intended for hus- 
band and wife. These catacombs 
perhaps served for a retreat for the 
Maltese, when their island experienced 
the frequent ravages of war. Malta 
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is situated almost centrally between 
Africa and Sicily, in the Mediterra- 


nean sea, being about twelve miles in | 


breadth, and twenty-one in length. 

It is little more than a rock, almost 
bare, consisting of a white calcareous 
kind of stone, of a loose texture, which 
does not absolutely repel cultivation. 
No vestige of a volcano is to be found 
on Malta, nor even any vitrifiable sub- 
stances; excepting tale, gypse, and 
clay, every thing is calcareous; and 
the clay, which is thinly scattered, is 
mixed with calcareous matter. 





GEOGRAPHICAL. 
KINGDOM OF ASHANTEE IN 
AFRICA....7 





We are much mistaken if the short- 
est and best road for Europeans, to 
Tombuctoo, will not be found to be 
that from Cummazee, the capital of 
the Ashantees. It is somewhat re- 
markable that we should just now, 
for the first time in the course of two 
hundred years, learn any thing of this 
rich and populous nation, whose ca- 
pital is situated not a hundred and 


fifty miles from the British factory.—_ 


In the course of last year a mission 
from the governor of Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, was sent to Zey Tooloo Quamina, 
king of Ashantee, consisting of Mr. 
Bowdich, Mr. Hutchison, and Mr. 
Tedlie. For some time after their 
arrival in the capital, they were kept 
in close confinement, owing to the 
jealousy instilled into the king’s mind 
by some Moorish merchants. Their 
good conduct, however, enabled them 
to overcome all difficulties, and the 
king was so well satisfied of the sin- 
cerity of their views and declarations, 
that he concluded a treaty with them, 
and consented to seud his children to 


be educated at Cape Coast Castle.— 


The following extract of a letter from 
Mr. Bowdich will amuse our readers : 

‘The place itself is most magnifi- 
cent; the frame work of some of the 
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| windows is made of gold, and the 


architecture is so perfect, that it might 
be technically described. We were 
permitted to enter soon after two 
o'clock, and the king received us with 
the most encouraging courtesy, and 
the most flattering distinction; we 
paid our respects in pairs, passing 
along a surprising extent of line to 
the principal Caboceers, many from 
remote, and some from Moorish ter- 
ritories, all of them encircled by re- 
tinues, astonishing to us from their 
number, order, and decorations. We 
were then requested to remove toa 
distant tree to receive their salutes, 
which procession, though simply 
transient, continued uutil past eight 
o’clock; it was indescribably im- 
posing from its variety, magnificence, 
and etiquette. When the presents 
were displayed, nething could surpass 
the surprise of the king, but the 
warm, yet dignified avowal of his ob- 
ligation. “Englishmen,” said he, 
(admiring the workmanship of the ar- 
ticles,) “know how to do every 
thing proper,” turning to his favourite 
with a smile auspicious to our inter- 
ests. On Wednesday morning the 
king’s mother and sisters, and one of 
the Caboceers of the largest Ashan- 
tee towns on the frontier, paid us a 
visit of ceremony; their manners 
were courteous and dignified, and 
they were handed and attended with 
a surprising politeness by the captains 
in waiting. | 

‘To-day we ‘were conducted to 4 
large yard, where the king, encircled 
by a varied profusion of insignia, 
more sumptuous than what we had 
seen before, sat at the end of a long 
file of counsellors, Caboceers, and 
captains. They were seated under 
their umbrellas of scarlet, or yellow. 


_cloth, of silk shawls, cottons of eve 


glaring variety, and decorated with 
carved and golden pelicans, panthers, 


baboons, barrels, and crescents, &c. 


on the top; their shape generally that 
of a dome. Distinct and pompous 
retinues were placed around with gold 
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GEOGRAPHICAL. 


canes, spangled elephants’ tails, to 
keep off the flies, gold-headed swords, 
embossed muskets, and many other 
splendid novelties too numerous to 
mention. Each chief had the dignity 
of his own province té his right and 
leit; it was truly “concilium in con- 
cilio.” We have observed only one 
horse, which is kept by the chief cap- 
tain for state, the people riding on 
bullocks. At the request of the king 
I mounted this rare animal, first with 
a Moorish saddle, but it was incon- 
venient, and the king having heard 
Englishmen could ride with a cloth 
only, begged me to display my horse- 
manship, which 1 did for his amuse- 
ment. | 


‘The manners and deportment of 


the king are dignified in the extreme, 
and his sentiments would do credit to 
the most civilized monarch; he is 
highly delighted with the medicines, 
and has begged for a great quantity, 
trying to learn by heart the doses and 
uses of each. The surgical instru- 
ments also attracted his close atten- 
tion, and when Mr. Tedlie showed 
hima piece of bone which hé had 
taken from an Indian — blackman’s 
head, who survived the operatidh, his 
wonder could only be equalled by his 
admiration. When I displayed my 
telescope and cameraobscura, the king 
exclaimed, *‘ white man next to Gad: 
black man know nothing.” 

The king, it seems, keeps his harem 
at a little distance from the capital, 
and once took the gentlemen of the 
mission on a visit to it. The ladies 
live in the midst of a park, in smill 
houses adjoining one another, and are 
allowed to walk about within the en- 
closure, but not to pass the gates, 
which are guarded by slaves. The 


ee of these ladies, kept like 


pheasants in a preserve, was said to 
amount to three hundred and thirty- 
three. 

The capital of Ashantee is sup- 
posed to contain about forty thousand 
inhabitants. It lies in a vale, and is 
surrounded with ene unbroken mass 


! 
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of the deepest verdure. _, The, houses 
are low and small, of a, square or ob- 
long form, and composed of canes 
waitled together, and smoothly plas- 

tered over with a mixture of  & and 
sand called swish, which is also used 
to forin their floors. _ ‘The roofs are 
thatched with long grass. A piece of 
cloth passed:round the loins, and exe, . 
tending to the knee, is the general 
dress of the natives. | The richer class,” 

have a larger and finer piece, 5 
they sometimes throw over the. shoul. 
ders. They wear a great. number of 
gold ornaments, riugs, bracelets, neck- 

laces, pendants, &c. and gold fetiches 

of every form... : 

While the gentlemen of the mission 
remained at Cummazee, a near rela- 
tion of the king shot himself: among 
other ceremonies observed at his fu- 
ueral, a slave was put to death by tore 
ture; and.it was understood that hu- 
man sacrifices were always a. part of 
the funeral rites.of all persons, of con- 
sequence jin the state. It is also said 
that suicide is very common. among 
them. east 

Mr. Bowdich, has been indetatiga- 
ble in his endeavoyrs 40 procure in- 
formation respecting .Ashantee, and 
the countries beyond it, From one | 
of the travelling, Moors, he obtained, ~ 
he says, a route-book, at, the -expense 
of his own wardrobe and the doctor’s 
medicines; but the fellow told him 
“he had sold him his,eye.” The 
route from Cummazee:to 'Tombuctoo, 
it appears, ig much travelled; in the 
way thithem#the next adjvining territo- 
ry is that of Dwabin, with the king 
of which, Bowdich also concluded a 
treaty. Bordering on this is a large 
lake of brackish water, several miles 
in extent, and surrounded by nume- 
rous and populous towns; and be- 
yond the dake is the country of Bun- 
tookoo, with the king of which, the 
king of Ashantee was unfortunately at 
war. He obtained also the exact sit- 
uation of the gold pits in Ashantee, 
and the neiylibouring kingdoms, from 
which it appears that the name ef the 
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« Gold’ Codst” tias not been inaptly | 


given to this of Africa. 
Mr. Bowdich learned from some 
of the Moorish merchants, who had 
formerly been at Haoussa, that, during 
their residence there, a white man was 
seen down the Niger, near that 
capital, in a large canoe, in which all 
the rest were blacks. This circum- 
stance being rted to the king, he 
immediately ‘dbpatched some of his 
: to advise him to return, and 
to infortn him that, if he ventured to 
procéed much farther, he would be 
destfoyed by the cataracts of the riv- 
er, the white man, however, persisted 
in his voyage, mistaking’ apparently 
the good intentions of those sent by 
the king to warn him of his danger. 
A large party was then dispatched, 
with orders to seize and bring him to 
Haoussa, which they effected after 
some opposition; here he was detain- 
ed by the king for the space of two 
years, at the end of ‘which he fook a 
fever and died. ‘Phese Moors ‘de- 
elared that they had themselves seen 
this white man at Haougsa. This is 
uestionably a ‘moré/ probable ac- 
| rrr of ne terse vk than that 
which was given’ by Isaaco, on the 
supposed authority of Amadow Fati- 
mia ; and, as “ Moors do prey 
pers,” itis just’ ible, that b 
bfiering @ coterie hii of ere 
thoseof this unfortunate traveller may 


be ‘recovered through the channel of 
some of the Moors of Cummazee. 


, ee. Mag. 
——_—— 


From Hodges’s Travels in India. 
CALCUTTA. 

The appearance of the country was 
rather unfavourable at the entrance of 
the Ganges; a few bushes at the wa- 
ter’s edge, barely marking the distine- 
tion between sky and water. As the 
ship approaches Calcutta the river be- 
comes narrower. A spot denominated 
Garden Reach, presents a view of 
handsome buildings, on a flat, sur- 
rounded by gardens: these structures 








are the villas of the opulent inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta. After gaining an- 
other reach of the river, the whole of 
Calcutta bursts at once upon the eye. 
This capital of the British possessions 
in the east, is defended by a consider- 
able fortress on the south side of the 
river, superior in strength and correct- 
ness of design to any one in India. 
The city of Calcutta extends about 
four miles and a half along the banks 
of the river: the breadth in many 
parts, is inconsiderable. ‘The streets 
are broad, and the line of buildings 
surrounding two sides of the esplanade 
of the fort, is magnificent: their being 
detached from each other, aud insula- 
ted, renders them additionally superb. 
The buildings are all on a large scale, 
that a free circulation of air may be 
admitted; a very necessary consider- 
ation ina climate the heat of which 
is extreme. Our author very emphat- 
ically says, “every house may be con- 
sidered as a temple dedicated to hos- 
pitality.” 
———_— 
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. © VALUABLE BEANS. 


The following \article is copied from 
a Carolina paper, where it appears 
these beans have been successfully 
cultivated for several years. Whether 
they have been introduced into the 
northern states we are uninformed, and 
should be thankful for any informa- 
tion on the subject, from our agricul- 
tural friends. 


EARLY COMFORT BUSH BEANS. 


These excellent beans are of an oval 
shape, and of moderate size; of a Co- 
lour chiefly white, tinged with a lively 
red, especially about the eye. The 
culture of them originated, after vari- 
ous experiments, in cool-comfort gar- 
den, near Charleston, and it was t 
successfully continued for some years, 
and their product widely disseminated. 
They have now taken the name of ear- 
ly comfort beans, to distinguish them 
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from all other sorts, both native and 
imported, over which it is presumed 
from long experience, that they may 
fairly claim a decided superiority. 
They were originally called the string- 
less beans, because the young ones, 
when gathered in due time,‘do not re- 
quire stringing. When boiled they 
are peculiarly tender and well tasted, 
aod may be justly ranked with the 
first order of esculents. They will re- 
sist the summer’s heat ; and, if planted 
in due proportions, and at proper in- 
tervals, will afford ample supply for 
the table, (in ordinary seasons) five or 
six months in the year, and at a time 
too, when there may be a general de- 
ficiency of other vegetables. 

But, exclusive of their excellence 
for culinary purposes, these valuable 
beans possess another latent intrin- 
sic property, which, when generally 


_ known, cannot fail to insure a ready 


introduction of them to numerous fa- 
milies, who wish to augment their do- 
mestic comfort. Strange as it may 
seem, this property consists in their 
astonishing efficacy in destroying those 
very loathsome insects called chintz, 
or bed-bugs ! 

In a season when there is no pros- 
pect of an approaching frost, let a 
quantity of these beans be planted; 
when they are well advanced in their 
growth, so that the leaves be properly 
expanded, let a requisite number of 
the plants be taken green and fresh, 
but not wet, in the evening, and placed 
thickly about the bed and bedding, or 
in those parts of the bed-room where 
the bugs are most numerous; this 
done, you may expect to obtain a 
comfortable night’s repose, free from 
the annoyance of those treublesome 
intruders, however great it ntight hith- 

o have been; for in the morning 

will find most of them adhering to 
the leaves and stalks of the plants, 
where they will continue in a torpid 
motionless state, without the ability of 
escaping. Let the plants be replaced 
with fresh ones a few times, and you 
will be no longer infested with these 
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detestable purloiners of your comfort. 
Probatumest. 
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EAST-INDIA SQUASH. 

The following account of the East- 
India squash, says the Georgetown, 
(Kentucky) Wasp, taken from the 
notes of an officer attached tothe Yel- 
low Stone expedition, was furnished 
us by a friend for publication. 


East-India Star Squash. 
Camp, Council Bluffs, Oct. 10, 1820. 

In the year 1719, captain Bliss, of 
the United States army, brought three 
seeds to this place, which be procured 
from his brother, who brought them 
from the East-Indies to New-York. 
They were planted by lieutenant 
Shannon, in the spring of 1820. ‘Two 
of the seeds were planted in a bottom, 
which were destroyed by the inunda- 
tion; one was fortunately planted on 
an elevated spot of ground, and flour- 
ished; it spread over half an acre of 
ground, and would have spread much 
further, but was prevented by lopping 
the extremities of the vine. It pro- 
duced forty-two:squashes. The gene- 
ral size of them were twenty inches 
in length, and four feet nine inches in 
circumference.. 

— 
- FOUNDERED HORSES. 

A letter from Salem, North Caro 
lina, contains a valuable cure for foua- 
dered horses. 

A traveller, Abraham Steiner, by 
feeding on raw corn, only at-night, 
and giving too plentifully of water in 
the morning, so foundered his 
that before ten o’clolck he waseunable 
to move a limb. By the advice of a 
stranger who met him, he made a 
decoction of the sassafras root, and 
drenched his horse with it six or sever 
times, at intervals of about an hour, 
using a black bottle full at a time, with 
a handful of common salt init. At 
four o’clock the horse walked a short 
distance to a wheat field, and ate of 
the greea wheat; at night he was put 
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into a dry stable with no other food 
than corn blades, and in the morning 
the man continued his journey ona 
sound horse. No unsoundness was 
afterwards discovered in the horse. 


lI a 


MANURE FOR FRUIT TREES. 
* Tenipus in agrorum cultu consumere 
dulce est.” 

In rural economy, the objects that 
might be converted to profitable ac- 
count, are inconceivably numerous, and 
‘still but imperfectly known, for in- 
stance, the blood of the cow is an ex- 
eellent manure for fruit trees. It also 
forms the basis of Prussian blue. 


ee 


CATERPILLARS. 


‘To rid a garden of Caterpillars, 
take the advantage of a rainy morn- 
ing, while the leaves are wet, sprinkle 
them, especially the under parts, and 
young shoots, with fine sand. ‘The 
caterpillars, entangled in the sand, will 
' drop off in apparent agony, aud will 
not return. 

ee eel 


SALT FOR CATTLE. 


Lord Somerville attributes the health 
of his flock of 203 Merino sheep, 
which he purchased in Spain, princi- 
pally to the use which he has made of 
salt for the last seven years on his 
farm. ‘These sheep having been ac- 
customed to the use of salt in their 
x tive land, his lordship considered, 
that in this damp climate, and in the 
rich land of Somersetshire, it would 
be absolutely necessary to supply 
_them-with it regularly. A ton of salt 
is used‘annually for every 1000 sheep ; 
a handful is put in the morning, on a 
flat stone or slate, ten of which seta 


few yards apart, are enough for 100 


—_ Twice a week has been 
ly found sufficient. Of a flock of 
near 1000, there were not ten old 
sheep which did not take kindly to it, 
and not a single lamb which did not 
consume it greedily. Salt is likewise 
&@ preventive of disorders in stock fed 
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| 
with rank green food, as clover or tur- : 
nips, and it is deemed a specitic for — 
the rot. 
‘ Ba 


FOR RAISING CABBAGES. 


Take from the sturaps of old cab- | | 
bages, which you generally set out 
early in the spring, the most promi- 
nent shoots, after they have suffici- 
ently expanded themselves, and set 
them out in the same mode you do 
your plants, and they will immediately y: 
take root, and afford you a very early ’ 
and luxuriant cabbage. Those who 
have tried this method affirm, that D 
they are much earlier, and by far su- B 
perior to any that can be produced 
from the plants. They must be bro- } > 
ken from the stumps and not cut off, uw 


as the small fibres greatly facilitate a 
their taking root. ie. 
POETICA L. : 





For rue Masonic Reoister. 
TO SPRING. 
Auspicious Spring, thy blest return 
With heartielt joy we hail ! 


Oh swiftly burst thy icy urn, 
And smile across the vale. 


The blasts of winter linger still, 
Unwilling to retreat ; 

And slowly creeps the murm'ring rill 
Beneuath his icy feet. 


Yet often in the noontide ray, f 
We see thy glittering train, 

Whilst Winter yields the well-fought day, 
And scarce prolongs his reign. 


Soft on the ground bis snow-white shield, 
In seatter’d fragments lie ; 

And once again the verdant field 
Meets the delighted eye. 


The sails of commerce too shall fee} 
The hea]th-inspiring wind ; 

And bus’ness onward rolls his wheel, 
Unfetter’d, unconfin'd. 


Though winter should forsake our asin, 
Will this the printer cheer? : 

Each dun will bring it back again, 
And bear it round the year. 

Fair promises in vain exist, 
They are but frozen trash : 
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But where's the ice that can resist 
The goldea rays of CASH. 
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But if those rays should cease to shine, — 
We must resign our breath ; 

And though we liv'd be neath the line, 
We'd surely freeze to death. 


—— 


For tne Masonic Reerster. 


EPISTLE | 
From a young man to his friend. 


Hail! happy youth, whose vig’rous mind 
Above this earth can sar; 

And range those fields quite unconfin'd, 
And all their walks explore. 


Sweet groves! where perfect bliss resides, 
‘And ever-blooming flow’'rs ; 

Around the calm unruffied tides, 
Through the ethereal bowers. 


These happy regions you have knowa, 
And trac'd each airy road ; 

And oft on fancy’s wings you've flown, 
And converse held with God. 


Well George, go forth, the prize is yours, 
Press on with all your might ; 

And soon on Canaan’s banks you'll stand, 
And taste those sweet delights. 


There you will see your Savidur’s face, 
And gaze upon those charms, 
Which often now he doth unveil, 
To lure you to bis arms, 


eB 
From a Lonpon Paper. 


The following fragments were found in the 
Skeleton Cave at the Royal Academy. Sup- 
posed to have been deposited there by one 
of the students. 


THE SKELETON, 


' Behold this ruin ! ‘twas a skull, 


Once of ethereal spirit full ; 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat, 

This space Was thought’s mysterious seat : 
What beauteous pictures fill’d this spot, 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ; 
Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 
Have left one trace or record here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 
Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 
But start not! at the dismal void 

If social love that eye employ'd ; 


i if with no lawless fire it flam’'d, 


But through the dew of kindness beam'd ; 
That eye shall be forever brigit, 
When stars and suns have lost their light. 


Here in this silent cavern hung, 
The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 
If falsehoods honey it disdain'd, 


rorya. 


. These hands a richer mead shall claim, 





And when it could not praise, was chain’d ! 
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If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke ? 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee, 
When death unveils eternity. e 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Ur with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 
Can nothing now avail to them ? 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought ; 


Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the bowers of joy they fled, 
To soothe afflictions humble bed ? 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurn’d, 
And home to virtue’s lap return’d ? 
These feet with angels’ wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


————— 


HOPE. 


The journey of life is a desolate way, 
And thiekly encompass'd with trouble and 
sorrow, 
And thousands would sink ‘neath the griefs 
of to-day, 4 
Were it not tor the hope that they feel in 
the morrow. : 


Tho’ thunders may roar, and the pitiless 
blast 
May join its keen sting as the tempest grows 
oud ; 
‘The traveller knows that the storm shall be 


past, ‘ 
And sunshine shall banish each lingering 
cloud. 


Ah! sweet is the comfort that hope can im- 


It softens the pang that affliction bad giv'’n, a 

it breathes on the wound of the suffering : 
heart, ; 

And kindly affords it a cordial from heav'n. 


And say, is there one without sorrowful 
hours ; 

Who always hath waked to a joyful morn, 

Whose foot hath pass’d sweetly o'er blos- 
soms and flow'rs, 5 

While yet it hath never been pierced by a 
thorn ? 


Ah! no, tho’ misfortune be distant awhile, 
And suffer the smile of content to appear, 

Tho’ many are seen in contentment to smile, 
Yet each in his season has shed the sad tear. 


Sweet Hope! it is thowthat canst smother 
' our grief, ; 
And kiss from our cheek the dull relic of 





sorrew, 
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If to-day we are sad, thou canst give us re-' 


lie 
And render us happy and gay ere the mor- 
e Frow. 


Then, be thou for ever companion and 
friend, ) 

While thro’ this dark valley of death we 
are hasting, 

Nor leave us till trouble and sorrow shall 
end, 

And time shall emerge into life sates ded 


a 
THE YEARS TO COME. 


My transient hour, my little day, 
Is speeding fast, how fast! away ; 
Already bath my summer sun 
Half its race of brightness run. 
Ah me! I bear the wintry blast, 
My “ Life of Life” will soon be past ; 
The flush of youth will all be o'er, 
The throb of joy will throb no more. . 
And fancy, mistress of my lyre, 
Will cease to tend her sacred fire. 
My trembling heart—prepare, prepare 
for skies of gloom, and thouglits of care. 
Sorrows and wauts will make thee weep, 
And fears of age will o’er thee creep. 
Ilealth that smil'd in blooming pride, 
AVill cease to warm thy sluggish tide. 
The shaft of pain the point of wo, 
Will bid the current cease to flow. 
And who, alas! shall then be nigh, 
To sooth me with affection’s sigh, 
To press my feeble hand in their's, 
To plead for me in silent prayers, 
And cheer me with those hopes that shed 
Rapture o’er a dying bed ? 
Days of the future, cease to roll 
Upon my wild affrighted soul ! 
Mysterious fate, I will not look 
Within thy dark eventful book : 
Enough for me to feel and know, 
That love and hope must shortly go ; 
That joy will vanish, fancy fly, 
And death dissolve the closest tie. 
Fen now while moans my pensive rhyme, 
I list the warning voice of time ; 
And, oh! this sigh, this start of fear! 
Tells me the night will soon be here. 


eee aetna 


PIETY IN WOMAN. 
There blooms no flower on earth so bright 
As piety in youthful breast ; 
Reticion, source of pure delight, 
Appears in radiant lustre dress'd. 


When gazing on sweet maiden’s face, 
I've thought, bas she a pious mind ? 

Has her heart known that hesvenly grace, 
For mortals’ happiness design/d : 


Then in her face of love, I’ve read 
Devotion sparkling from het eyes ; 
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Seen her, with cautious footsteps tread 


The path that leads us to the skies ! 


My heart exclaim'd, no flower more fair 
E'er bloom'd in Eden’s blissful grove ! 
O Hymen! if decreed to share 
The pure delights of wedded love, 


Grant at that period of my life, 
When La partner fair may find, 
To «ther thousand charms of wife, 
She adds that charm, the piovs mind { 











LITERARY CASKET. 


Brother Samuel Woodworth, of this 
city, has issued the prospectus of a 
work to be entitled, “ Woodworth’s 
Literary Casket, and Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Pocket Magazine,” tobe 
published in monthly numbers, each 
containing 72 pages 18mo, at three 
dollars a year. The subjects are to be 
American Biography, Original Essays, 
Original Moral Tales, the Toilet, the 
Drama, the Forum, Female character, 
Academical Register, Domestic Eco- 
nomy, Reviews, Desultory Selections, 
Anecdotes, Problems, Original Poetry, 
&e. &e, We are informed that the 
work will shortly appear, and we think 
the well known literary acquirements 
of the author, will insure it a libgral 
patronage. Our agents at a distance 
are respectfully solicited to forward us 
the names of such ladies or gentlemen 
in their vicinity, as wish to become 
subscribers to the work, 

—_— 
-HAVERUILL GAZETTE. 


A weekly paper under this title has 
receutly been established in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, by Messrs@Burrity & 
Hersey; which for taste in arrange- 
ment, and neatness of execution, is not 
exceeded by any paper in America. 
Its contents are highly interesting, and 
we cousider it‘a valuable acquisition 
to the many periodical works of our 
country. The vignette at the head, 


displays several ensigns of Masonry, #” 


and its columns are frequently en- 
riched with matter interesting to the 
order. 








, HOYT & BOLMORE, PRINTERS, 
70 Bowery, New-York. 
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SIR WILLIAM WALLACE, 
Rejecting the offers of Edward’s Ministers. 
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